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value of the product of a single cow each 
year. Too many accept a heavy flow when 
fresh as an indication of her value, and do 
not consider the three or four months at the | 


end of the season when such cows may pro- 
duce nothing. In a majority of herds of 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB. CO., twelve cows, where records are not kept of 


each individual, it may be safe to reckon 


the loss by non-profitable cows at twenty- 
five per cent. No safe estimate can be made 
of this in any herd, unless the scales are 
used daily and a record made of the produc- 
tion of each cow. 

A herd of which such a record has not 
been kept and the poorer ones weeded out 
may vary from 250) to 8000 pounds per cow, 
and at $1 per hundred or two cents a quart 





its percentage of elements one or more, but 
it rests with the farmer to know what is 
needed by his soil and adapted to. his crop, 
and he must depend largely upon the scien- 
t.sts to instruct him upon these points. 

The saving of the manure around the 
barnyards, cesspools and sink spouts is all 
important, and thousands of dollars are 
every year wasted by failure to preserve the 
solids, and more especially the liquids, from 
these sources from being wasted by leaching 
away. 

Poultry raising is one of the increasing 
industries of New England, and is to be 
encouraged, yet the neglect of economy is 
larger than in almost any other. A trial 
made at th2 Maine Experiment Station 





for use in its columns must sign their name, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
waste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, and 
upon but one side. 

Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their experience, is solicited Letters 
should be apes with the writer’s real name, in full, 
which will be printed or not, as the writer may 


wish, 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver- 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 
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Cause and Prevention of Abortion 
in Cows. 


Abortion is now known to proceed from 
two causes or two classes of causes, for 
under the first head of sporadic abortion it 
may be caused by injury; by disease of the 
organs of the body; by unwholesome food 
or water; by impure air; by fright or over- 
exertion; by breeding of immature animals ; 
by access to blood or slaughter house refuse, 
or dead animals, or by eating ergotized 
grass or grain. These two last may, per- 
haps, have been included under the head of 
unwholesome food and fright. 

As the better the cow the more nervous 
her temperament, it is such cows that most 
frequently abort from the aboye causes, and 
so far as possible they should be avoided. 
When such a case eceurs the cow should be at 
once separated from the others and all traces 
of the abortion and the discharges removed 
and buried, or still better if they are burned. 
Then the premises should be disenfected by 
using in stables and elsewhere that she has 
been a solution of sulphate of copper, 
chloride of lime or carbolic acid ; one in fifty 
parts of waters may be employed. The 
more freely this is used the better. For 
sponging the cows the following solution 
may be used: Corrosive sublimate 2 
drams, hydrochloric acid 24 ounces, water 
two gallons. It is important to note that 
this solution is highly dangerous. 

The above is the treatment advised by the 
Royal Agricultural Soeiety of England. The 
spunging referred to should be of all the 
hind parts on which the discharges may get, 
and should be done at least daily while they 
continue, as should also the use of disin- 
fectants in the stables where she is. It will 
be notice 1 that they do nut advise internal 
remedies, while Professor Law recommends 
half-ounce doses of chlorate of potassia, 
daily, to eve: y cow in a herd where abortion 
has occurred,!with lower diet and an occa- 
sional mild laxative. When run down by 

oor feeding or by early breeding, and tee:- 
ing for milk (forcing), give tonics, as gin- 
ger, gentian, sulphate of iron, phosphate of 
soda. When premonitory symptoms of 
abortion appear, put thecow in a quiet, 
isolated place, and give laudanum im large 
and repeated doses;,half dram at a time. 

But while such treatment may prevent 
the spread of the trouble in a herd, there. is 
a true contagious abortion caused by a 
germ, or microscopic vegetable parasite, 
which is easily transferred from one animal 
to another, and less easily checked. In 
severe cases, it has been known to go 
through the entire herd and to occur for 
two or three years in succession, and appear 
even after every animal had been killed and 
a new herd brought upon the place, but we 
think in such cases the disinfection could 
not have been thorough, or from some cause 
the grass inthe pastures or the hay had be- 
come badly ergotized. Feeding oats or oat 
hay that was badly smutted has been 
known to cause it when fed freely. 

While we wouldjstrive in all cases to dis- 
cover and remove every one of the above 
named possible causes, yet if it went 
through the herd, we would dispose of 
every animal and perhaps remove all the 
interior fittings of the stable if we had not 
confidence in the powers of the disinfec- 
tants when used freely. 

Another thing should be attended to. A 
cow which has aborted once should not be 
bred again for some months, and if not a 
very valuable one, not at all but killed. 
She may be fattened for deef if she will 
fatten readily, as the meat is not injured, 
butif the cause is from any internal disease 
of liver, stomach or bowels, it may be econ- 
omy to kill and bury her at once. If she is 
bred again the bull that serves her should 
not be allowed afterward to mate with 
other cows. 

The causes of this trouble are now much 
etter known than they were twenty years 
ago, and consequently itis easier to guard 
igaipst it and to prevent its spread if 
reper precautions are taken. 

Economic Agriculture. | 

Inthe June bulletin from the Massachu- 
etts Board of Agriculture they give an 
ssay by Dr. George M. Twitchell of Maine, ' 
entitled ‘* A Lesson in Economics: What 
he Agriculture of the Twentieth Century 
emands.”? The lesson is intended to point 
uta few of the ways in which the farmer 
can economize by reducing cost of produc- 
tion, or producing better results at the same 
cost and from the same land and labor. We 
will not attempt to quote the language of 
the author, but to give his ideas as_ briefly 
«us possible, 


In milk making few realize the cost or 
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eration of economy should urge the individ- 
ual farmer to unite with this organization. 

The drift of all forms of business into 
trusts should teach the farmers the value of 
practical co-operation. In one section fifteen 
miles from market ten farmers in one school 
district, and living on one rod, each spend 
one day in every two weeks going to market 
with their butter, cheese, eggs, potatoes, 
etc., while one man going weekly could de- 
liver the whole, as each has his regular. cus- 
tomers. This would save 208 days time 
yearly in the one school district, 

When a new machine will-do more labor 
at less cost or'‘do it better, itis good econ-| 


‘ The custom of feeding grain foods to 
lambs from birth, or as soon after as they 
can be made or induced to eat it, is worthy 
of adoption by every shepherd, whether His 
objectis to sell his lambs at the greatest 
profit inthe shortest time, or whether he is 


rearing a flock of sheep for profitable keep- 
ing and rearing lambs to increase the flock. 


As may be expected, and is reasonable, 
the fact is that when lambs are fed grain 
from the earliest possible time after birth 
the carcagges are not only increased in value 
and maturity of growth is advanced, but the 
fleece is Increased in weight, not only in the| 
grease by increase of yolk, but also in its| 





omy to have it. The valueis to be gauged | washed and scoured condition, over and! 


by results. Another item of loss is the ti ne , above the fleeces of lambs not so fed. 
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this is from $35 to $80 income. If {it costs | 
$50 to keep acow a year the best pay a fair 
profit and the poorest cause a loss. If the 
herd can be made to average 7000 pounds per 
head, this is a profit of $20 per cow. If the 
average is but 4000 pounds, each cow means 
a loss of $10. Inalarge number of herds 
may be found animals that do not ‘pay for 
their food, and a farmer might make more 
money from the eight best ones than from 
the herd of a dozen. 

Unless milk is sold by the Babcock test, 
there may be a loss in producing milk that 
will test five per cent. butter fat and selling 
it at the rate established for four per cent. 
milk. If the test is not to be used, the 
producer should protect himself by breed- 
ing or feeding for quantity rather than qual- 
ity. 

Profitable dairy cows or herds are not 
usually the result of accident, and are more 
easily bred than purchased, if the males 
from which they are bred are well selected 
with aview totheir power to transmit to 
future generations those tendencies which 
have become fixed habits by inheritance 
from their ancestry. 

In selecting cows or calves for raising, the 
color markings play no part in the deci- 
sion as to milk or butter they will produce, 
but the quality of hair and shin, evidence of 
udder, size and location of teats, looseness 
of tissue about the udder, thickness of ab- 
dominal walls and size of navel are points 
not to be passed over carelessly. 

He speaks of one butter maker who in 
six years has built up his cows from 6000 to 
9000, 10,000, 12,000 and now 13,000 pounds 
per year. One ow, which gave 9474 pounds 
in 1899, increased to 13,708 in 1900 and from 
Oct. 15 to May 1, 194 days, gave 11,120 
pounds. Before October she will probably 
exceed her last year’s record. At factory 
prices, ranging from 80 cents to $1.38 per 
hundred for milk testing 3{ per cent. butter 
fat, the value of her milk in 1900 was $157.03 
and for 194 days $139.81. The rule in this 
herd, which is a large one, is that any cow 
not yielding $100 worth per year after she is 
four years old goes to market or to the 
butcher. 

The food problem needs study. No shrink- 
age in production should be permitted that 
can be prevented by care of food. The evil 
effects of drought at any season must be 
overcome by supplemental foods. The silo 
ready for any day in the year has become 
almost a necessity, and when ensilage, oats, 
rye, barley or Hungarian grass can save 
grain and keep up the production, there 
should be immediate action taken to an in- 
crease of these crops. 

The grower of any crop is confronted by 
the question of cost per ton, hundred pounds 
or bushel. This largely depends upon the 
natural adaptability of the soil, the method 
of cultivation, the quality of seed and cost 
of fertilizer tobe used. The seed must have 
not only germinating power, but must pro- 
duce such goods as the market demands, and 
in some cases a few days gainin maturing 
is of importance. 


showed that while the best layer in the flock 
produced over two hundred eggs in a year 
the worst loafer produced only thirty-six. 
There is too much dead wood in the loafers 
of that sort in our flocks, and perhaps 50 per 
cent. of them could be wiped out with profit. 
Males are a positive injury to the flock after 
the close 'of the hatching season, as eggs 
from hens where'there are no males will 
keep fresh nearly twice as long as the same 
eggs fertilized. More care should be taken 
in saving the droppings from the poultry 
and mixing, them with dry earth, muck or 
plaster to use as a fertilizer, ©: 

No hen should be kept after two years old 


business of breeding tancy: poultry is. dis- 
tinct, or should be, from that of producing 
eggs and poultry for market. If all surplus 
males and worthless females, and all old, 
sick, infirm and valueless hens were weeded 
out the food expenses would be lessened and 
the saving enormous. 

The great majority of the flocks are 
allowed to run together, males and females, 
while they should be separated, that the 
males might be fed to fatten and the females 
for early maturity, fat being an obstacle to 
egg production. [If we do not agree with 
all of Dr. Twichell’s ideas in poultry we 
have tried to present them fairly.—Ed. | 

Economy dictates that stock, crops and 
fruit should be protected froma myriad of 
pests and diseases. Only healthy animals, 
crops and plants can produce best yields 
and finest quality. More sunlight and fresh 
air in the tieups will retard the activity of 
the disease germs, and better protection 
from flies increase the flow of milk. The 
spray pump, the insecticide, the fungicide 
and bug destroyers, the solution to prevent 
scab and blight, and any or all agents that 
enable the plant or tree to mature fruit or 
seed are necessary from the standpoint of 
economy. 

A live farm paper, aggressive, fearless, out- 
spoken and sound, is a positive necessity in 
the home of every man who would fill his 
place as a producer and salesman of the finer 
products of 1901. By and through it alone 
can he keep touch with moving currents of 
trade, watch over the changing markets and 
have brought fresh to his door the work be- 
ing accomplished by the scientist and stu- 
dent. The bulletins and reports of the 
Agricultural Board constitute a library of 
agricultural thought, investigation and re- 
sults too valuable to be lost by any tiller of 
the soil. 

The Farmers’ Institutes for the discussion 
of live questions, to be of the greatest value, 
should command the presence and attention 
of every man who tills a farm. It should be 
made of greater service, its mission more 
clearly defined and appreciated, and its dis- 
cussions claim the attention of a wider 
circle. 

The Grange is now sointer woven with the 
social, educational, agricultural and home 
life of New England, that there can be no 
fair analysis of existing conditions which 
does not include its work. It must be the 





The fertilizer, other than barnyard ma-: 


nure, needs to be of guaranteed quality in 


ally of every agent for the promotion of the 
home and the home farm, and every consid- 


excepting wanted solely as a breeder. The! 


expended in going from one field to another, 
and too many small fields are cultivated, 
too many short furrows turned, and too 
much territory traveled over to grow the 
crops. 

On the well-tilled fields of a middle-aged 
farmer ten lots under the plow could be 
counted, scattered all over the farm, four or 
five of which were ef less than an acre each 


in area. The Kansas corn grower said he 
made his money by the length of his corn 


rows. It economized time and labor. 
>< 


Practical Sheep Husbendry. 


A lamb well fed should gain in weight 
half a pound a day in the ten or twelve 
weeks feeding,'which will bring it to a live 
weight of eighty pounds. 

The most gain is made at the earliest age, 
in proportion to the quantity of food eaten. 
So that the lambs may most profitably be fed 
at the earliest opportunity. 

The most forward lambs should be noted 
for keeping. This aptitude to grow is in- 
heritable, and thus those lambs to be kept. 
for the flock should be selected and marked 
for keeping. 

Never sell the best; this is to give away 
one’s good fortune. There are some things 
which come to the careful and enterprising 
persons which it is good business to keep 
for oneself. 

‘rhe wool market is steadily gaining in 
tone and positive strength, and the scarcity 
of choice grades of fine wool throughout the 
world lead to very hopeful conclusions as to 
the outlook. 

Constitution is one of the most important 
qualities of a sheep. It isto be cultivated 
too. Itisa gift of nature, only to those 
who work for it, however, and comes to 
those who help themselves. 

How much grain food will lambs eat 
safely? This is something that should be 
known and applied to practice for safety. 
For overfeeding is an easy mistake to make. 
It is learned only by practice, however. 

There is no such thing as luck in the 
management of a flock. Good foresighted 
management brings good fortune in the 
missing of unfortunate—that is regretable— 
occurrences which we call accidents. 

Good judgment in the feeding of the 
lambs is essential to success. A very 
little cotton-seed meal, one ounce a day, 
with as much corn meal and bran, is an 
excellent feed for the lambs approaching 
weaning. 

A sixty-pound lamb will eat a little more 
than half its weight in corn meal, two-thirds 
its weight of corn meal and oats, and its 
full weight of corn and pea meal, in six 
weeks feeding, and the gain may be ex- 
pected to be the same in each way of feed- 
ing with sucking lambs. 

Weaned lambs, weighing over eighty 
pounds, consumed 131 pounds of mixed grain 
and made a gain of only half as much per 
hundred pounds of feed eaten as the sixty 
pounds unweaned lambs did; the gain of 
the sucking lambs was, of course, greater on 
account of the milk they got. Fourteen 
pounds of gain was made for a hundred 














pounds of feed. 


It. is commonly supposed that grain feed 
ing tends tothe making of fat, but this is 


not the case. The properly balanced grain | 


ration makes equally desirable carcasses as 
those made by milk and grass. It is quite 
possible to fix a ration that, will not only 
make good meat, but that will so stimulate 
the vital organs in growth and vigor that 
the constitution of the future animal is very 
greatly strengthened. 

The wore rapid increase in growth of 
lambs fed grain as soon as they can be in- 
duced to eat it stimulates the constitutional 








crop well ahead, and with a favorable fall it 
will be on an average with other seasons. 
Apples will be very scarce in this vicinity, 
as but few are noticeable in the majority of 
our orchards. Blackberries from the Adir- 
ondack regions are now coming forward in 


In large quantities, and ar i 

tiful. orhey are selling Ya ‘ae oe 
eight cents per quart at the dour of the con- 
sumer. 

Our local buyers are still bringing in and 
shipping veal calves every week from sev- 
eral different stations. This is one of the 
great industries of the country hereabout. 
Not a perfect calf is ‘‘deaconed” now, as 
was formerly the case before the veal-calf 
trade was instituted. 

Aug. 10 at our markets veal calves sold 
at 53 cents per pound, live weight. Cows 
are well up in price, as plenty of fodder for 
them is in store for the coming winter. 
Cheese commands good prices, and business 
| is favorable for the dairyman. 

P. E. WHIre. 
Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., Aug. 11. 


~- >> 
. ‘Live Stoek Notes. 

If we were writing only for the benefit of 
‘those who are experienced sheep growers, 
we should think it impertinence to suggest 
that in hot weather the tag locks around 
| hindquarters of the sheep, which are soiled 
and stuck together by their excrements, 
should be cut away, as they are a breeding 
place for flies, whose larva makes a disgust- 
ing sight, and in some case may prove very 
| irritating if not dangerous to the animal. 
| But as we have been for many years advo- 
cating of sheep by the small farmers, at the 
| rate of five or more sheep in the pasture for 
each cow, and we think our suggestions have 
not been without effect, we remind those 
|who are not experienced in the care 
of sheep tha* this should not be neglected. 
Where une has sheep by the hundred or 
thousand these tag locks may be saved and 
will sell for something, and even at the 
price of washed wool if they are saved and 
well cleaned, but the amount on a dozen or 
so sheep is scarcely worth saving, and if they 
' are packedwith the rest of the fleece they are 
| worse than lost, as they reduce the value 
_ Of the fleece more than is gained by adding 
{their weight to it. The man whotries to 
| cheat the experienced wool buyer by put- 
| ting in tag locks or by increasing weight 
‘by the packing used, is very likely to be 
, the loser himself. Their eyes are quick to 
| detect .faults, and they mean not to pay 
| more than products are worth, and they are 
| apt to protect themselves or their employ- 
ers, and will prefer to pay less rather than 
more than the fair value. 


| A Western farmer who makes it no small 
| part of his business to raise and fatten pigs 
| Says that an examination of his accounts for 
| several years shows that he has, received a 
| better price for fall pigs fattened and sold in 
the spring than he has for spring pigs sold 
in the fall. Although they need warm 
houses, and perhaps more care when far- 
rowed in October than in March, there is 
less liability of loss of pigs while small, and 
the care comes at a time when he has not as 
much other work to attend te. Any one 
who has ever kept breeding sows for any 














| length of time knows that they do better, 
: have larger litters and more milk for them if 
| they produce two litters a year than if they 
only farrow oncea year. A good breeding 


sow should be retained until four or five 


' years old at least, and we have read of their 


vigor and ability of the animals not only to, being kept until twelve to fifteen years old 
eat more food, and make a correspondingly | before they ceased to bear profitable litters 
greater growth in a shorter time until final! Perhaps they might have made good sau- 


maturity, but it stimulates the sexual func- 
tions so that earlier breeding is encouraged 
and made safely possible for both the young 
ewe and its lamb; but still more, this feed- 
ing and the resulting constitutional vigor 


‘tend to encourage the birth of twins. 


How they are importing sheep! They 
come by scores and hundreds from England, 
Scotland, France, Germany and Canada. 
Not the common sorts, as often heretofore, 
but the finest of the flocks—the sturdy Ram- 
bouillets, the stately Lincoln Longwools, 
the sterling Cotswolds and the popular 
Downs; not from obscure folds, but from 
the proudest studs of Britain and the con- 
tinent. Big prices are paid for the best 
sheep to enrich and dignify the best Amer- 
ican flocks. All of which means that our 
sheepmen are growing in wealth and cour- 
age, and feel that in making these splendid 
importations they are building for the future 
on enduring foundations. Courage among 
sheepmen was never stronger than today.— 
American Sheep Breeder. 

New York Farm Notes. 

In this section we are still blessed with 
plenty of rain. For several days heavy 
showers passed over this locality,and while 
it interferes to someextent with the grain 
harvest, now in full blast, yet it is of vast 
importance to the country at large. 

The aftermath is luxuriant, having at- 
tained a wonderful growth. Many of our 
farmers are cutting the second crop of 
grass, with which to soil their cows, not- 





withstanding the feed in pastures is abun-: 


dant for the time of year. The latter has 
been kept green aid fresh, owing to the 
frequent rains throughout the entire sea- 
son. 

The hay crop was the heaviest in many 
years ; stacks of hay and grain dot the coun- 
try allabout. The oat crop will doubtless 
be somewhat injured by rust, while there 
is a large growth of straw, yet the berry may 
not be fully in comparison with the crop of 
other years when the rust did not interfere. 

Potatoes presen: a large growth of tops, 
but early varieties do not yield very largely, 
as there are but few tubers in the hill. 
Later planted potatoes may be better, for 
they are now growing rapidly. 

Fodder corn for the silo is attaining a 
large growth. The wet weather of the last 
month, in connection with plenty of moist- 
ure, has had a tendency to keep the corn 


‘ sage after that if they were well fattened, 
but we prefer our pork from younger ani- 
mals, and a sow that has produced two lit- 

| ters of good pigs each year for ten or fif- 
teen years should be given an annual re- 
port that will justify the owner in giving 
her honorable burial when she has reached 

‘an age that she may not be profitably 

‘ fattened. ee. 


When a purchaser of sheep sends to the 
breeder asking for a good ram or ewe of a 
certain breed for the amount of money that 
he sends with the order or promises to send 
later on, we think he has no remedy if the 
animal does not suit him, unless he can 
prove that it is not pure bred of the breed 
that he called for. In that case he can ob- 
tain damages, and very heavy ones too, if he 
can prove that a ram sent was not of pure 
blood, and that his lambs are inferior asa 
, consequence of such a blunder, and it will 
not avail the seller to prove that he bought 
the animal as being pure bred. He can only 
| pay the damages and try to recover from 
the party who sold it to him, who will usu- 
ally be found irresponsible if it was a delib- 
erate swindle. 

A responsible dealer can say no less nor 
much more than to offer such damages as 
the buyer may claim if they are not too ex- 
orbitant, and try to be more cautious in his 

, buying and breeding another season. There 
may be cases where a breeder trying to buy 
a cheap animal may get one of impure blood, 
but if he is experienced he will be likely to 
notice it when his lambs are dropped, and 
will not, if he is honest, sell his rams for 
| breeding purposes, or his ewes for anything 
‘but grades, and if they are not from pure- 
bred bucks they can only be but mongrel- 
bred grades at that, even if some of them 
are strongly marked with the characteris- 
tics of the predominating breed. We have 
seen such offspring from animals and fowl 
that we called pure-bred, that were called 
offshoots and sprouts. and we were willing 
to believe that they might be so in a made- 
“up breed like the Plymouth Rock and the 
Wyandotte fowl, but when we were asked 
to believe it of a breed that has been estab- 
lished fora half century, and like Path- 
finder boasts of being ‘‘ without a cross ”” 
; we are not ready to receive it as exactly 
true. oh 

There is talk now of constructing a half- 
mile track on Bailey avenue, Buffalo, to be 
used for matinee purposes. 
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_ Agricultural. 


'\" The Two-Minute Trotter. 

Those who argue that no trotter will ever 
take a record in two minutes claim that 
there really has been no improvement in the 
trotters themselves since the days of Maud 
S. (2.083). They contend that the lower 
records since made have been due to the 
improvement in tracksanc the introduction 
of the light, easy-running bike sulky. 

If there has been no improvement in actual 
speed capacity of trotters since the day that 
Maud S. trotted that memorable mile in 
2.08} to high wheels on the regulation track 
at Cleveland, O., July 30, 1885, there is good 
cause for it, and it does not follow that there 
will not be further improvement in the near 
future. ee | 

A study of the blood lines of those 
world’s trotting record breakers, Jay- 





Eye-See (2.10), Maud S.(2.08$) and Sunol }. 
(2.08}), should have taught all intelligent, |” 


practical, trotting horse breeders a valuable 
lesson, but it evidently did not. The only 
one of the three named that was bred by 
a man who had a systematic plan of 
introducing a thoroughbred race-win- 
ning cross for the. purpose of improv- 
ing the speed capacity of the trotter, 
and who believed that such a system 
breeding would insure greater speed ability, 
was Gov. Stanford, who bred Sunol 
(2.08}). The others were what might justly 
be termed accidents. It is true that both 
Jay-Eye-See and Maud S. were bred for 
trotters, buttheir breeders probably had no 
more idea that they would prove record 
breakers than they had of taking atrip to 
the moon. 

The breeding of a granddaughter of that 
renowned thoroughbred race horse Boston 
to Harold, a son of that greatest of all pro- 
genitors of trotting action, Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian; and the breeding of a grand- 
daughter of Boston’s greatest son, the noted 
four-mile record breaker, Lexington, to Dic- 
tator,another son of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, 
were in one sense accidental experiments. 
A somewhat similar experiment had been 
made years before, when a daughter of the 
successful thoroughbred race horse Gano, a 
horse bred in lines similar to those th 
produced Boston and Lexington, was br 
to Mambrino Chief. The result was 
Lady Thorn (2.18}), the fastest trotter got 
by Mambrino Chief, and one of the greatest 
of her day. A granddaughter of Lexing- 
ton bred to Electioneer, another son of 


Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, produced the 
world’s trotting record breaker Sunol 
(2.084). 


The results of such a blending of the best 
of trotting lines with the best of race-win- 
ning thoroughbred lines should have proved 
a valuable lesson to all practical breeders of 
trotting stock,—a lesson by which they 
might have profited greatly. Most of them 
failed to do so, however. There was a 
reason for it. The reason was this: 

About the time that Jay-Eye-See and 
Maud S. became world’s trotting champions 
every one was urged to breed stock eligible 
to registry in the standard department of 
the American Trotting Register. <A set of 
rules governing the standard had been 
formulated and adopted. The effect of those 
rules from the first was to discourage breed- 
ing in those lines that had improved the trot- 
ting capacity greatly and produced world’s 
champion trotters. The rules themselves as 
first adopted were not very bad, because 
standard stock could be bred from a mare 
whose dam (like the dams of Jay-Eye-See, 
2.10, Maud S., 2.087, and Sunol, 2.08}) was 
from a thoroughbred, but later they were so 
changed that now it is not possible to get a 
thoroughbred cross nearer than four re- 
moves and have the animal eligible to 
standard registry. 

Directly after the rules were adopted and 
the ery breed only from standard animals 
was raised, the price of standard-bred stock 
went up. It was easy to breed that kind, 
and there was such a profit in doing so that 
nearly all the breeders, even those in Ken- 
tucky, paid no attention toanything else but 
the standard. The most worthless of stall- 
ions and mares could be and were sold at 
high pricesif they were only standard bred 
and registered. The inevitable result was a 
general deterioration inthe quality of the 
trotting stock throughout the country, and 
that, more than all other causes combined, 
has, in the opinion of the writer, been the 
cause of the lack of improvement in the ex- 
treme speed ability of the trotter of today. 

It is true that there were several breeders 
who paid no attention to the standard. Con- 
spicuous among them were the late Gov- 
ernor Stanford of Palo Alto fame, and 
Cicero J. Hamlin, founder of the noted Vil- 
lage Farm establishment. The breeding 
methods of these gentlemen were condemned 
and ridiculed by the founder of the Ameri- 
can Trotting Register and his followers. 
Mr. Hamlin, however, bred the present 
world’s champion trotting gelding, The 
Abbot (2.03}), and Gov. Stamford bred 
Chimes, the sire of The Abbot. 

Had a majority of the most extensive 
breeders in Kentucky and California 
devoted their attention to the improvement 
of the speed capacity of their trotters, and 
studied the records and Register to learn 
what means or method of breeding had 
given the trotters Jay-Eye-See (2.10) and 
Maud S. (2.08?) the ability to trot so much 
faster than any others had previously done, 
the two-minute goal would undoubtedly 
have been passed ere this. Most men in 
those locaiities bred for the market. So 
great stress was laid upon the standard that 
registered animals brought high prices 
whether they could show speed or not, even 
when they were lacking in size and were of 
faulty conformation as well as action. 

It was easy to breed standard ones. Any 
fool could do it. All the requirements were 
a standard stallion and standard mare. The 
standard-bred one came every time and sold 
for big money, whether the sire and dam 
had merit or were utterly worthless. 
first question that many Northern buyers 
then asked when an animal was shown 
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'10.1 points during July, and «, 
‘was 11.4 points lower than .: 
sponding date.last year, 17.2), 
than on Aug: 1, 1899, and 10.2 point 
the mean of the August averay.. 
ast ten years. The proportion «; 
crop of last year still in the hay 
farmers is estimated at 5.9 per ce): 
pared with 6.8 per cent. of the er), 
in farmers’ hands one year ago, a1), 
cent. of thecrop of 1898 in farm 
two years ago. 

The average condition of barl«- 
4.4 points during July, but on Auy 
15.3 points higher than at the corre 
date one year ago, while it was «+; 
‘lower than on Aug. 1, 1899, and »¥. 

above the mean of August averave 
last ten years. 


The conditions in th: 
cipal States are as follows: Califor; 
Iowa 84, Minnesota 85, Wisconsin <, \ 
Dakota, 96, South Dakota 86, Kansas 4; 
New York 77. During July there «4 
improvement of two points in ( a}; 
and North Dakota and a decline 4; 
points in Iowa, three in Minnesota, {.,\:; 
Wisconsin, nineteen in Kansas, sixts- 
South Dakota and fifteen in New Yor}. 

The average condition of spring 
panes 9.7 points during July; on A 

it was 7.6 points -higher than at the «. 
sponding date last year, 5.4 points | 
than on Aug. 1, 1899, and 2.2 points ty. 
the mean of the §August averages fv; 
) last ten years. The conditions in the ;) 
| cipal States areas follows: Wisconsi: 
Iowa 86, Nebraska 68, Minnesota 8%. Du; 
July there was a decline of 7 points in J... 
9in Wisconsin and Minnesota and 21 poi: 
in Nebraska. 

Preliminary ‘returns indicate an increa 
| of about 43,000 acres, or 6.7 per cent., in thi 
, acreage in buck wheat as compared with |:- 
= There is an increase of about 5x,\) 








acres in New York and Pennsylvania, whi«! 
+ together produce about two-thirds of 1, 
total buckwheat crop of the country. Th. 
majority of the other buckwheat-producin. 
| States report diminished acreages. Th. 
average condition of buck wheat is 33.2 points 
higher than at the corresponding date last 
| year, 2.1 points lower than on Aug. 1, 15%, 
|and .5 points above the mean of the August 
' averages for the past ten years. 

| The, average condition of potatoes de- 
clined 25.1 points during July and on Aug. | 





it was 25.9 points lower than at the corre- 


sponding date last year, 30.7 points low = 
than on Aug. 1, 1899, and 24.8 points below 
the mean of the 
last 10 years. 





will be nearly if not quite overcome ina 
majority of cases. The improvement in the 
near future will be in the speed capacity of 
the animals rather than in tracks, sulkies 
and other appliances. 

There is a difference of opinion among 
succesful trainers in regard to the limit of 
trotting speed. E. F. Geers, whois as well 
qualified by experience as the best of them, 
states in his work recently published that 
he believes that the trotting record will be 
lowered to two minutes. 

—_o 
The Monarch of Champions. 

Cresceus (2.02}) is the most wonderful 
trotter ever foaled. Of course every one 
knows it now that he has twice lowered the 
world’s champion trotting record. But had 
he never appeared upon the track after win- 
ning the 2.20 trot as a three-year-old at Read- 
ville, Mass., Aug. 28, 1897, the best judges 








of trotting stock and trotting contests would 
have placed him ahead of them all. He 
proved himself such at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Aug. 11, 1897, in that memorable eight-heat 
race, which he won from a field of thir- 
teen starters, many of them seasoned 
campaigners. Five heats were contested 
Aug. 10, and Cresceus then stood 7, 2, 2, 2, 10 
in the summary. The time of the heats 
was 2.15}, 2.13}, 2.124, 2.124, 2.144. The 
three fastest heats up to that stage of the 
race had been by Shadeland ‘Norward, 
Eagle Flannigan and The Monk. Darkness 
caused a postponement. The number of 
contestants permitted all that had not been 
distanced to remain in the race, and on the 
1th inst. seven horses started. 

To the surprise of every one this intrepid 
youngster went on and won the race in the 
remarkable time of 2.12}, 2.114, 2.114. 
Old horsemen shook their heads and re- 
marked sadly, ‘‘ What a shame to ruin such 
a promising colt. Cresceus will never be 
heard from again. No three-year-old ever 
lived that can put up sucha battle as that 
and come out of it uninjured.’’ 


It was just seventeen days from the time 
he won at Fort Wayne, Ind., that he started 
in the 2.20 trot at Readville. There were 
twelve in the field, and the other eleven of | 
them were aged horses. The plain-looking, 
strong-going son of Robert MeGregor 
(2.174) outclassed them all, and won in 
straight heats, each faster than the preced- 
ing one, the time being 2.14}, 2.11}, 2.11}. 
Cresceus here emphasized the fact estab- 
lished at Furt Wayne, Ind., that he was the 
greatest trotter ever produced, by trotting 
the third heat in exactly the same time that 
he made in the seventh and eighth heats in 
the race that he won at Fort Wayne, only a 
little more than two weeks previous to his 
remarkable victory at Readville. 

Cresceus has shown greater racing capac- 
ity than any other world’s trotting cham- 
pion stallion yet produced. The only ones 
of all the others that can compare with him 
were George M. Patchen (2.234), that in 
some races beat Flora Temple (2.19?) then 
queen of the turf; Smuggler (2.15}) that 
beat Goldsmith Maid (2.14) at Columbus, O., 
July 27, 1876,and Directum (2.05}), that beat 
the world’s champion trotting gelding 
Azote (2.043) at Fleetwood, Sept. 2, 1893, 
and Alix (2.033) at Fleetwood, Nov. 7, the 
same year. Neither George M. Patchen, nor 
Smuggler, nor Directum ever held the 
world’s champion trotting record, however. 
Cresceus is the first trotting stallion that 
has ever gained that coveted honor. He 
was bred, raised, developed and driven to 
his record by George H. Ketcham of To- 
ledo, O. 


> 








them in Kentucky was, Is he or she stand- 
ard bred? Ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred that asked the question could not tell 
with an extended and tabulated pedigree 
before them whether the animals were 
standard bred or not. Is it surprising that 
under such conditions the quality of the 
great mass of trotting stock of the country 
has deteriorated during the past fifteen 
years? 

We believe that it is only a question of 
time when the two-minute record will be 
made by a trotter. All the arguments in 
the world will not change the facts. Prog- 
ress, both intelligent and accidental, 
will continue to be made. We _ believe 


that the speed ability of trotters will | : 


be increased in the future, just as it 
has been in the past, by introducing 
fresh infusions of racing blood either from 
the fastest and stoutest of race winners 
themselves or their descendants. This 
breeding-up process and assimilation of the 
best of racing with the best of what is 
termed trotting blood will be continued, 


The Corn Crop. 
| Atthis writing the hot, dry weather has 
|so severely injured the corn crop in the 
i*fcorn belt” that it is doubtful if half a 
‘crop will be harvested. It is one of the sad 
‘sights of Western farming to see one’s 
‘hopes blasted by adverse weather. Many a 
|farmer’s heart has been broken by seeing 
| his year’s labors withering up in the pitiless 
sun and hot, scorching wind. Is there no 
help for it? Cannot science do something to 
overcome the fearful effects of the drought? 
, This question is the one that cuts deep into 
the soul of tens of thousands of corn grow- 
ers, and if it could be answered in the af- 





Inject with Hood Farm 
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fail to breed, do not clean, are 
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and stock owners. Dollar 
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until finally the cold crosses will be so deeply | firmative it would bring joy and relief to 
buried that the influence exerted by such: those living in a dozen Western States. 


The Western drought is something that 


is difficult to overcome or control, and yet: 


this season has demonstrated that a good 
stand of corn, healthy and vigorous, will 
withstand the dry weather far better than 
formerly. Better seed and culture have 
enabled the farmers to fight the drought 
this season, so that a good part of the crop 
has been saved. Ten years ago a dry spell 
such as that experienced this summer would 
have caused a total failure of the whole 
corn crop. I have witnessed the complete 
destruction of crops by dry spells no longer 
or severer than the one that prevailed this 
summer. There is consequently some rea- 
son to rejoice at this season’s experience. 
It has demonstrated to us that the science 
of good culture has some practical merits. 


The better the culture the sturdier and har- | 


dier the stand of corn, and this means a 
more successful resistance to the drought. 
In Illinois three plowings are now generaily 
given to corn, and in Misscuri and some of 
the other States as high as five and six. This 
accounts largely for the larger yields and 
the better stand. 

There is one other point that must be 
considered in the near future, and that is 
the question of storing water for irrigation. 
Say what we will, it must come in time, 
when there will be some comprehensive 
system of storing water in a series of, reser- 
voirs in the corn belt so that the corn crop 
will not be jeopardized. Just how this wil) 
be accomplished Ido not pretend to say. 
Yet ina way tue establishment of wind- 
mills m many parts of the fruit-growing 
regions of the West seem to point a way to 
success. The hot, dry winds that nearly 
always blow across the corn belt in a 
drought could be utilized to pump up water 
to spread over the corn fields. By convert- 
ing the hot winds—the worst foe to the corn 
—into an agent of usefulness, would be 
one of the best triumphs of modern agricult- 
ure. C. T. WILLIAMS. 

Kansas, 

a gam el 
Nursery-Grown Trees. 

Loss both to the purchaser and grower 
of nursery trees is very common through 
ignorance or carelessness. Quite a large 
percentage of nursery trees fail to grow 
eithe. because they have not been taken up 
properly, packed carefully for long ship- 
ment, or badly planted and cared for by the 
purehaser. This loss could and should be 
almost entirely eliminated. It is possible 
to do this witha little more co-operation 
between nurserymen and purchasers. The 
former should at least understand their 
business tothe extent of knowing how to 
take up and ship their trees. Any nursery- 
men guilty of ignorance or careless- 
press in e‘ther respect <hould no longer be 
natronized. Nursery growing should be an 
exact science. There is no excuse for guess- 
work or slipshod methods Asan illustra- 
tion of what some would-be nurserymen 
will do I once ordered a lot of LeConte pear 
rees. There was shipped to mea mixture 


of Le Conte, Bartlett and She!don pear trees. 


Theexcuse the nurseryman gave was that 
his men thought they were all Le Conte. 
If aman is not sure of getting the variety 
he orders from the nurseryman it is mueh 
better to raise the trees ina home nursery 
when you can be sureof your stock. 

There are nurserymen who are unreliable 
in shipping their stock in such a way that if 
the weather happens to be dry and the 
goods delayed on the road, the trees will 
arrive practically dead and worthless. It 
is common to lay the blame on the railroads, 
and purchaser and shipper generally share 
the luss between them. Now, a nurseryman 
who is at all reliable should ship his trees 
in such a way that nothing but an ex- 
tended delay on the road or accident 
could permanently injure them. In that 
event the transportation company would 
be liable for damages, and in most cascs 
would pay if the facts were properly pre- 
sented. The reform, however, should 
begin with the nurserymen. There are 
plenty who raise and pack and ship their 
trees so that injury rarely happens to them, 
but it is not always possible to distinguish 
the reliable from the unreliable grower of 
trees until one has suffered some sad expe- 
rience. There is one precaution that should 
be observed. Be very careful about changing 
from one proves ve Sn if the first has 
proved reliable in his aealings. Asa mat- 
ter of self protection the honest, reliable 
nurseryman should always send printed in- 
structions about handling the trees when 
received. Plain, simple: rules should be 
printed in large type, telling the farmer 
what to do in any possible emergency. In 
this way the loss would be greatly reduced. 
Many times receivers of trees hardly un- 
derstand the first principles of handlin 
them, and peor f are just as likely to ki 
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The Twentieth Century Summer 
Girl. 


soft and fluffy creation, clad in dainty mus- 
lins and shining chiffons, and setting all 
masculine hearts a-flutter by reason of her 
appealing femininity. That is, however, a 
time long fled. As Miss Ticknor has pointed 
out in her admirable essay upon the “ Steel 
Engraving Lady ” and the ‘ Gibson Girl,”’ 
it is by her exuberant health rather than by 
her womanly delicacy that the modern 
young woman compels the regard of her men 

friends. Yet the golf girl and the sailing 
girl were not, when they first made their 
appearance upon the summer stage, so 
utterly lacking in reserve as is the Twen- 
tieth Century Summer Girl. She _ out- 
Herods Herod in her proclamation of hy- 
gienic splendor. 





! her hat in the electric cars and other public 
places. That ceased a couple of years ‘ago 
to give anybody a shock of surprise. And 
she has not worn gloves in summer for a 
good half dozen seasons. But this year, for 
the first time, she appears in town with her 
sleeves rolled up, displaying her arms, black 
with painfully acquired tan, to anybody 
who cares to look at them. And besides this 
little caprice, she allows herself the luxury 
of a collarless shirt waist whenever the 
weather is so warm ‘as to make such a gar- 
ment more 


shirt waist fashion. 

To say that the really nice girl does not 
yet let herself be seen in this relaxed state 
is but to beg the question. For unfortu- 
nately the nice girls do not any longer copy 
in the matter of fashions.only those who are 
nice like themselves. The modern young 
woman is prone to do what she wants to do, 
and after she has seen enough girls of any 
kind enjoying bare arms and low necks in 


Time was when the summer girl was a 


No longer is it enough for her to take off, 


comfortable than the one for- | 
merly decreed by the never-too-rigorous | 


in fair demand at 165 to 174 cents, 
but the lower grades at 12 to 16 cents 
go about as hard as imitation creamery at 
134 to 154 cents or ladles at 10 to 144 cents. 
Boxes hold about steady at 214 to 22 cents 


ern dairy, and 14 to 17 cents for fair to good. 
Prints at same rates but in better demand, 
and a little firmer. Jobbers are asking 22 
cents in tubs and 23 cents in boxes for best 
creamery, and firm, holding ready to ad- 
vance if wholesale prices are placed higher. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 21,889 tubs and 37,078 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,219,015 pounds, against 1,- 
287,710 pounds the previous week and 1,178,- 
2% pounds for corresponding week last 
year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for 
the week were 17,928 pounds, against 16,200 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports for the week 
were 3700 tubs, and from Montreal 10,852 
packages. 

The statement of the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage Company for the week is as fol- 
lows: Taken in, 7626 tubs out, 4053 tubs: 
stock, 185,873 tubs, against 172,573 tubs same 
time last year. The Eastern Company re- 
ports a stock of 29,511 tubs, against 23,034 
tubs last year, and with these added the 
total stock is 214,584 tubs, as compared with 
202,084 tubs a year ago. 


Boston Fish Market. 
There has be2n a good demand for fresh 








fish,and the cat -h off shore has not been large | 


sv that prices are a little firmer on some 
kinds. 
| 45 to 54 cents, and steak 6 to 7} cents. Had- 
dock more plenty at 1} to 2} cents. Hake at 
35 cents for large and 23 cents for small. 


for extra creamery, 20 cents for extra North- 


tato-producing States only two report an 
improvement during July; the other 11 
States report declines ranging from 2 to 2} 
points. 

Preliminary returns indicate a reduction 
of 2.7 per cent. in the hay acreage. Of the 
14 States mowing 1,000,000 acres or upwards 
last year, four report increased and seven 


reduced acreages, while in three the acreage 


curresponds with that of last year. The 
condition of timothy hay is 4.2) points 
higher than at the corresponding date last 
year, 2.6 points lower than on Aug. 1, 
and 1.7 points below the mean of the Aug- 
ust average lor the last nine years. The 
reports as to production of clover are, on 
the whule, untavorable, the percentages in 
the principal States as compared with a 
full crop being as follows: New York 0, 
Pennsylvania 65, Kentucky 71, Michigan s», 
Indiana 7s, Lilinois 73, Wisconsiti 83, Minne- 
sota 34, Ohiv 56 and lowas3. In point of 
quality the crop compares favorably with 
that of last year, and with the ten-year 
averages in ali but two or three of the prin- 
cipal clover-producing States. 

During July the changes in the condition 
of the tobacco crop were wholly unfavora- 
ble, Wisconsin reporting a decline of 25 
points, Kentucky and Missouri 24 points, 
Ohio 22, Tennessee 17, Maryland 8, North 
Carolina 7, Virginia 5 and Pennsylvania 1. 

Reports regarding the apple crop are ex- 
tremely untavorable. ‘lhe comparative! 
ow condition reported on July 1 heavily 
declined during the month. A very poo 
crop will be gatnered. 

‘The condition of sugar cane in Louisiana 
is within four points of the nominal, and, 
while it is one point lower than on Aug. | 

| last year, it is four points above the ten- 
year average. (Other States that contribute 
| tu the Cane-sugar crop of the country also 
report favurable conditions, except Texas, 
where the reported condition of sixty-three 
| is twenty points lower than on Aug. 1 lst 
year and than the ten years averages il 


INH), 


Market cod bring 2 to 24 cents, large | that State. 


There has been a marked impairment dur- 
ing the month in the condition of pastures, 
there being but tew States in which de- 
clines are notreported. In Indiana, Illinois, 


| Pollock and cusk 2 cents, flounders 3, tautog ; Juwa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska the 
| 4, scup 5, white fish 6, and butter 1ish 9 cents | falling off has been very heavy, rangi 


|a pound. 


Mackerel in only moderate sup-| 


trom 25 tu 5V points. The condition of hops 
Was, 2s arule, higher on Aug. 1 than on 
he corresponding date in 1900, and in New 


August averages for the 
Of the 13 principal sweet po- 


* ing’ i | : fs 
the course of a morning’s run in town for | cents each, and tinkers $4 per hundred. 
shopping purposes, she will herself be in- | Striped bass 12 cents a pound, sea bass 8 
clined to laxness in the matter, giving as her | : a 


|ply at 15 cents for large, medium 6 to at 
Y 


every body is doing it.’’ 
Inherently there is, of course, nothing 


burned neck, but the fad is to be deplored 


have their uses, and because of this fact 
should be preserved. The mornings spent 


do not tend to make this country more re- 


these lines, willbe greatly inclined to be 





iing on the sand. And you will admit if you 
,are honest that you have none too many 
/ manners to lose. 
| Emerson has pointed out that it is the 
; women who inspire men with courtesy who 
, do noblest service in this country, and he 
has told us also that though moral qualities 
rule the world at short distances, the senses 
, are despotic. Moreover, ‘‘ the flower of 
courtesy does not very well bide handling.” 
So, girls, even for the sake of a little extra 
comfort, do not abandon these reserves 
which were wont to call forth from men 
that deference which is the expression of 
j the best any man has to give a woman, be- 
| cause it isin its nature so closely akin to 
reverence; and reverence,when you come to 
think of it, is the most beautiful quality in 
all the world, and the one of which our age 
stands most in need. 

If the Twentieth Century Girl, by reason 
of her self-indulgence, lessens the total 
amoun of reverence in this country she will 
come pretty near committing an actual sin, 
and the risk of it seems rather great in these 
days of rolled-up sleeves and all that goes 
with them. 








>> —— 
The Butter Market. 


While actual sales have not shown much 
change in prices, dealers are firmer on best 
grades, and many have lots they will not 
sell below 214 cents, though selling that 
which grades as extra at 21 cents. Western 
is selling at 204 to 21 cents, or what it is 
quoted for there now, but there is a good 
‘supply here and dealers will-not advance it 
yet. Firsts are 19 to 20 cents, best Eastern 
the same, and seconds 16 to 18 cents, both 
selling slowly. Extra dairy is 19 cents 
for Vermont and 18} cents for New 





: and black bass 5 cents. is : 
excuse for the new indulgence the explana- | os rn he prs ny ra . an 
tion that ‘It’s awfully comfortable and | .: : we Wa = 

3 | with Spanish mackerel and snappers 


wrong in the display of bare arms and {gray and 10 cents for chicken. Lake trout 


in bathing clothes loafing along the beach | cents. 


fined nor more moral. It is all very well for | 
the critic to be criticised by the quotation, | Lobsters 16 cents a pound alive and 18 cents 
**Honi soit qui mal y pense,’”’ but the fact | poiled. 
remains that you, the young man who reads | gallon for ordinary Norfolk, 


less observant tomorrow of the fine shades | River 81.25. 
of deference towards the girl to whom you | 
yesterday chatted for an hour while sprawl- | 





10 cents. Halibut in only moderate supply | 
jat 12 to 15 cents for white, 12 cents for| 





| 10 cents and sea trout 5 cents. Sea perch 15} 


as the outward and visible sign of a ten-|centsa dozen and yellow perch 5 cents a’ 
dency among our young people to forget! pound, With pickerel 10 cents 
that, even in summer, manners and reserve higher for Eastern at 19 cents, and Western | tive points above their respective seven-)+ 


Salmon 
at Scents. Kels steady at 10 cents, fresh | 
tongues higher at 10 cents and cheeks at 7| 
Clams steady at 50 cents a gallon, $3 
| to $3.50 a barrel in the shell, shrimps 85, 
cents a gallon, soft-shelled crabs $1 a dozen. 
Oysters in small demand at 81 a! 
$1.15 for se- 
lected Stamfords, the same and Provi jence 





—_-<.>- 
Government Crop Report. 


The August report of the statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture shows th: 
following averages of condition on Aug. 1: 
Corn 54.0, spring wheat 80.3, oats 73.6, barley 
86.9, spring rye 83.6, buckwheat 91.1, pota- 
toes 62.3, timothy hay 84.1. 

The condition figures relating to corn and 
other crops indicate the damage caused by 
the recent extensive and severe drought in 
such of the principal producing States 
named as have been affected thereby: 

The average condition of corn declined 
27.3 points during July, and on Aug. 1 it 
Was 33.5 points lower than at the correspond- 
ing date last year, 35.9 points lower than on 
Aug. 1, 1899, and 33.6 points below the mean 
of the August averages for the last ten years. 
In some localities the corn crop has been in- 
jured beyond recovery by hot, dry winds; in 
others timely rains during the closing days 
of July have gone far toward assuring fair 
yields. 

The conditions in the principal States are 
as follows: Ohio 73, Indiana 57, Illinois 51, 
Iowa 57, Missouri 29, Kansas 19 and 
Nebraska 33. During July there was a 
decline of five points in Ohio, 27 in Indiana, 
36 in Illinois, 30 in Iowa, 41 in Missouri, 55 
in Kansas and 52 in Nebraska. 

The average condition of spring wheat 
declined 15.3 points during July, but on 
Aug. 1 it was 23.9 points higher than at the 
corresponding date last year and only 3.3 
points lower than on Aug. 1, 1899, and 1.2 
points below the mean of the August aver- 
age for the last ten years. The conditions 
in the principal States are as follows: Min- 
nesota 83. North Dakota 92, South Dakota 
68, Nebraska 50, Iowa 85. During J uly there 
was a decline of 13 points in Minnesota, 7 in 
North Dakota, 32 in South Dakota, 39 in 








York, firsts at 16 to 17 cents, and lower 





them as to m them grow.—Samuel Budd, 
Rhode Island. ‘ 


grades 12 to 15 cents. Renovated butter ' 


Nebraska and 7 in lowa. 
The average condition of oats declined 





ork and Oregon, respectively, was fou: 
and five points above the six-year averages 
It Was, however, three points below tr 
six-year averages in California. ‘lhe 
condition of rye is, on the whoie, fave: 
able, although it is one, four, six and sev: 
points below the average condition on Au 
1, 1900, in Georgia, Filoriua, Alabama «a 
Louisiana respectively. On the other hand 
it is four and two points above the cond: 
one year ago in North Carolina and Sout 
Carolina. In South Carolina, Florida « 
Louisiana the condition is two, seven a 


averages, While in North Carolina, Geors 
and Alabama it is two, one and tour poi 
below such averages. 

Estimates of the indicated crop vit 
based upon the figures of the Governimne! 
report, are given out from the oftice of .! 


| Brown, statistican of the New York Prod 


Exchange. The yield of corn is estimat: 
1,393,000,000° bushels, which compares \ ! 
an indicated yield a month ago of 2.005.) 
0v0 bushels and an actual harvest last \: 
of 2,105,102,000 bushels. 

Last year’s harvest of corn was the £1 
est on record, whereas this year’s indica’ 
harvest represents the smailest crop - 
1834, when the yield was 1,212,770,000 bu- 
els. 

The harvest of spring wheat, as_ indica’ 
by the hgures of the Government report 
246,271,000 bushels, which compares \ it! 
indiéated yield a month ago of 2! 
0vO bushels, and an actual harves' 
year of 172,204,000 bushels, when 
Was a practical failure of the crop in} 
sections. There is no report this 1 
upon winter wheat conditions, the \ 
wheat crup being now practically harve- 
and, assuming no change in the \ 
wheat status, as reported a month ax 
indicated total harvest of whe 
658,969,000 bushels, comparing with « 
estimate of 704,380,000 bushels and an « 
harvest last year of 522,229,505 bushels 
record wheat crop was that of 18's, \' 
the yield was 675,148,705 bushels. 


3 Curtous Facts. 


—The largest needle manufactory 
world is said to be at Redditch, Worceste: 
England. Over seventy million needles at 
there weekly. 

— A “life-saving cabin,” that detaches 
from a sinking ship and is itself com)! 
equipped for navigating the ocean, is the in: 
idea of a British sea-captain. 


—There are six or seven men in Phila 
who make a rich haul in picking up from the! 
hats and caps belonging to river excursi: 
The finders lie in wait in boats off shor 
when they see a hat in the water it is theirs 
hats are usually in pretty go d conditic: 
Sell readily to the dealers in second-hand 
ing. 

——In seasons of drought the natives of |! 
seeK to delay hunger by giving bulk to | 
food in unusual ways. The ground bark of | 
Kherja tree is safely added to flour in the pre!’ 
tion of one to twenty; and a ground ston 
Jaipur, containing a somewhat nutritious : 
substance, may be used to the extent of ove P'' 
in four. These materials impair digestion W!' 
taken in excess. 
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20 to 25 cents, broilers 15 to 18 cetits, and 


Pouitrp. ; ordinary to fair 13 to 15 cents, Fowls are 12 


ee oe 


Practical Poultry Points. 
his is about the season that many are. 
pping live poultry by express, either to 
rket or to be used for breeding purposes. 
either ease there are certain mistakes 
ich should be avoided, but which are too 
umen among these who are not experi- 
ed, and sometimes made by these who 
old enough to know better. The first is 
having the coop they are sent in too small 
the number shipped. If they do not any 
them die from such overerowding, they 

se in condition, being too warm, and often 

liged to keep in a cramped condition be- 
use the eoop is net high enough for them 
stand ereet. 

\nother is in making the coop of too 

avy stuff. We have seen a single cockerel 

ipped ina bex about large enough and 
rong enough te have confined a yearling 

il. This was unjust to the buyer, as the 

\press charges on the lumber were more 

an on the bird. Many of the best breeders 

avea framed coop eovered on top and 
des exeepting the front with cotton cloth. 
the front was of light slats to allow food 

id water to be given it if it was going far. 
Vhen this did not seem strong enough, or 
‘as not warm enough for winter shipping, 
ie cover boards were not more than one- 
ourth of an inch thick, perhaps the sides of 
range boxes. 

Shippers often do not take the trouble to 
nuform themselves as to the cheapest and 
nost direet routes for sending their birds, 
causing extra expense to the buyers, and a 
possible detention on the road, and some do 
not claim the privilege of lower rates of 
shipment to which as breeders they are en- 
titled, thus causing him to pay double rates 
to the benefit of the transportation company. 

Yet another fault where birds are sent 
long distances is a neglect to provide. along 
with the coop a little paekage of grain and 
attach toit a card requesting that food and 
water be given at proper intervals. If the 
request is made and food is there, some one 
will be kindhearted enough to seé that it is 
attended to. 

These hints are alsoadapted with but 
little changes ‘to the’ shipment ‘of Belgian 
hares, cats and dogs, and if acted upon, 
will probably serve as an advertisement and 
attract future eistomers. 


‘There has been much complaint for a few 
years past about infertile eggs. We doubt 
f the trouble is more prevalent now than 
many years ago, but think that more atten- 
tion has been called to it by the testing of 
eggs in the incubator where from twenty- 
tive to fifty per cent. are found infertile 
quite frequently. Yet when we were young 
it was thought to be good success if a hen 
hatched one-half the eggs given her. Occa- 
sionally a hen would steal her nest and come 
oft with as many chickens as she had eggs 
under her, unless other hens laid in her nest 
after she began sitting. But usually they 


to 124 cents for extra and 10 to 11 cents for 
fair to good. Spring ducks 13 to 13} cents. 
Pigeons $1.25 a dozen for choice, 75 cents to | 
$1 for fair to: good. Squab from $1.75 to | 
2.25. Western iced fowl in liberal supply | 
and selling at 94 to 10 cents for choice, ordi- 
nary 9 to 9 cents. Chickensin light supply | 
at 13 to 14 cents. Old roosters 64 cents. | 
Turkeys 74 to 9 cents. Live poultry dull at | 
11 to 125 cents for spring chickens, 9 to 9} | 
cents for old fowl and 5 to 6 cents for old | 
‘roosters. . | 
As no game is coming in we must continue | 
to give retail prices on lots from cold stor- | 
age. Demand is very light. Canvas back | 
dueks, $3.50 to $4 a pair, mallards $1.50 to | 
$1.75, and chicken grouse $1.75. Western | 
upland plover $4 to $4.50 a dozen, winter | 
yellow iegs $5 to $5.50, summer yellow legs 





grass birds $2, and peeps 50 cents. 


| 
satel iencclibiininns =a { 
horticultural. | 
Improving the Apple Crop. - | 
The American apple crop is rapidly be-— 
coming the leading crop of the United , 
States so far as actual returns are con- 
cerned, and our exports of these fruits are | 
growing larger and more valuable every | 
year. No grain or other farm product is | 
more generally or more widely cultivated | 
thantheapple. This fruit is by all odds our | 
national fruit. It is raised from Maine to 
Floiida now, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It is eaten in every American 
home almost the year round, and England 
and Germany are rapidly imitating us in 
the matter of consumption. Our apples sell 
better in the European.markets than any of 
the continental fruits, and the prices thus | 
obtained help to swell the returns to our 
farmers on lands where wheat and corn fail 
through drought, or where these cereals 
cannot be raised successfully. 
The question of improving the quality of 
our apples, and increasing the yield, is one , 
that. more farmers are actually interested in 
than that of improving corn or wheat. In- 
jury to the apple crop may not eause such | 
ruinous diaster to some few States as corn | 
or wheat, but it will reach a wider number | 
of farmers in the whole country. One of the , 
perplexing questions in apple growing is the | 
dropping off of fruits when very small or half 
grown. The waste of apples from this cause 
alone is enormous. Spraying will not stop 
the loss, for the cause seems to be deeper than 
the attacks of insects and blights. Thereisa 
theory that the blossoms are not properly 
fertilized, and that. the fruit: cannot con- 
sequently ever reach maturity. The apples 
are doomed to fall off when half grown and 
be wasted. Some experiments have been 
made recently that, help to confirm this 
theory. Ina largeorchard where the drop- 
ping off was,a serious handicap to success- 
ful apple raising, the attempt was made to 
prove or dispreve this theory. Right in the 








were hens that did not begin to lay in 
winter and early spring, perhaps late-} 
hatched chickens themselves the previous 
year, and brought out late chickens to do the 


midst of the orchard, which was of fifty 
acres, a score of bee-hives were located. 
The bees literally swarmed in the orchard 
at blooming time, and the insects buzzed 
around the blossoms in swarms. There 





same again in following years. | 

This has led many to think that the eggs | 
are infertile because the hens or pullets | 
have been forced to early maturity and too | 
large egg production, and one writer asserts 
that when we reach the two hundred eggs a | 
year per hen or exceed it we shall have prac- | 
tically barren hens because,of the large in 
crease of infertile eggs. If we do, there 
will be enough whose hens will not ex- | 
ceed 120 eggs in a year to prevent the extinc- 
tion of the race. 

It may be needless to say that we do not 
believe this theory, but we are not as conti- 
dent in rejecting the idea that forced feed- | 
ing to induce early maturity may not in! 
some breeds have resulted in such fatty de-| 
generation of the reproductive organs as to | 
prevent eggs from being properly fertilized, | 

nd it is possible that this may be effected | 
in either the male or female, possibly both, | 
but most frequently in the male, when he is 
fed as are the hens. 


Where there are breeding pens we would 
certainly advise against overfeeding and 
the use of anything to stimulate production 
of eggs. A dozen fertile eggs for hatching 
are worth as much as two dozen infertile 
ones, excepting to the party who sells them, 
and would be to him if he could establish 
his reputation for having only fertile eggs. 
If we wanted to attain that result the sexes 
should be kept separate until about three 
weeks before eggs were wanted, and unless 
we had some especially high scoring bird 
that we desired to breed from, we would 
have three males for each breeding flock, 
and only let one remain one day, or two 
days at the most, thus giving each a period 
oft rest. 


We said not long ago that we thought by 
specimens of the Barred Plymouth Rocks 
that we had seen at poultry shows, there 
Was a tendency to breed too much for size 
among some exhibitors, and that they were 
setting too Jong in the legs and neck. This 
may be all right in the white and buff breeds 
that have aeross of Cochin blood in their 
ancestry or are supposed to have. But in 
the Barred Rocks we think this is out of 
place, 

Now from California comes a protest that 

the same change is taking place in the Light 
lirahmas out there.’ ‘They have not only 
ost their compactness of form, but the dark 
hackles and wing feathers are not as dis- 
inctly marked, and the feathers on legs and 
feet growing less abundant. Whether such 
birds have resulted froma cross of Cochin 
»lood or are the Cochin or Chittagong blood 
vhich was in their first make-up, cropping 
out under careless or injudicious selections, 
we do not know, but in either case it is to 
be greatly deplored. 


We think there has not been care enough 
aken in selecting eggs for setting from such 
ens as lay the dark brown egg. If it is not 
\uy better for use than the white shelled 
‘sg, the brown shell is a characteristie o 
‘he typical Brahma, and the light brown or 
rownish gray egg is not. We advise any 
“ne who wishes to raise the pure-blooded 

srahmas, or Barred Rocks, to use only their 
larkest eggs for hatching, even though they 
iiay not be from the highest scoring birds. 

! they do not they will fail to get birds up 
») standard marking in color. 

-+ >. 
Poultry and Game. 
\ light supply of fresh-killed Northern 





| per cent. higher than common. ‘The second 


| folk green 50 cents to 81 a basket. Le Conte 


was little more done to the orchard 
other than that of ordinary spraying. That 
year the fruit yield was from ten to twenty 


and third year the same practice was kept 
up, and the increase was even more appar- 
ent. In that orchard, at least, the apple 
trees were apparently helped by the pres- 
ence of the bees. Whether or not it would 
prove true in all cases is quite another ques- 
ion. It is a matter, however, that deserves 
some more extended experiment, for if bees 
in the orchard will perform such a useful 
function to our apple crop,{they should be 
raised wherever commercial apple growing 
is an important industry. 
S. W. CHAMBERS. 


New York. 





Sa aie 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 





‘Apples are in light receipt and choice 
stock is in good demand at full prices. As- 
trachan are $2 to $3.a barrel, Duchess $3. to 
$3.50, Williams $2.50 to $3.50, Sweet Bough 
$2 to $3, Sour Bough $1.25 to $2.50, and Nor- 


pears $2.50 to 83.50 a barrel. Georgia 
peaches in light supply at 82 to $2.50 a 
carrier, and some fancy lots a little higher. 
Grapes quite plenty, but generally only or- 
dinary in quality. Delaware are $1.50 
to $2 a carrier, Niagara $1.50 and 
Moore’s Early $1 to $1.50. Blackberries 
growing scarce and good lots bring 
10 to 12 cents a box. Blueberries in fair 
supply and good dry berries are in demand 
at 9 cents; some fancy large bring a little 
more, but many soft or wet lots go at 6 or 
7cents. Raspberries scarce at 10 to 12 cents 
a pint and currants at 10 to 12 cents a quart. 
Gooseberries 8 to 9 cents. The market is 
overstocked with muskmelons, many being 
ordinary and overripe, scarcely selling for 
enough to pay freight, but good to choice 
Southern sell at $1.25 to $1.50 a crate, fair 
to good 50 cents to $1. Jenny Lind and Gem 
from New Jersey are $1.50 to $2 a crate, 
Baltimore 50 to 75 cents, Norfolk 60-quart 
crates $1 to $1.50 and Maryland $1 to $2a 
carrier. Watermelons plenty and easy. ; 
Large $20 to $23 per hundred, but few over | 
$20, medium $15 to $18 and small $9 to $12. 

California pears at $2 to $2.50 a box, in 
good supply, peaches at $1.25 to $2.50 as to 
quality, plums and prunes more plenty at 
$1.25 to $2 for plums and $1.75 to $2 for 
prunes. No oranges but California late 
Valencias at $4.50 to $4.75 for 126 counts, 
$5 to $5.50 for 150, 176 and 200 counts. A 
little California grape fruit at $3 to $3.50 a 
box. Messinaand Palermo lemons steady 
at $3.75 to $4.25 for good to choice, with 
Maoiri higher at 8&5 to $5.50 for good to 
choice in boxes. Few cases choice to ’faney 
at $6 to $7.50. Florida pineapples at $3 to 
$4 a case, or from 8 or 9 cents each for 42 
counts to 20 cents for 24 counts, if less than 
cases are wanted. Some Cayenne pine- 
apples at 20to 60 cents each as to size. Figs 
and dates are in cold storage, but prices un- 
changed. Bananas steady at $1.50 to $2.5 
a stem for yellow, as to size and condition. 
Red scarce at $3 to $5 a stem. 

——— >_> —— 


Vegetables in Boston Market. 


While the supply of vegetables seems_ to 
be ample, and farmers bring in large loads 
of produce that show no indication of 
drought, the prices are kept up sothat we 
might imagine that they would make a good 





iid Eastern chickens and choice large are 


profit in growing them. Beets are selling at 
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and 


Eureka Harness Oil 
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new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
wear longer—by the use of 
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$2 to $3, Southern blackbirds 75 cents to $1, | 


























SOPHRO-LAELIA LAETA VAR. ORPETIANA. 


One of the Orchids exhibited by E. 0. Orpet. 
Kindly loaned by the Mass. Horticultural Society. 





50 to 60 cents a bushel, and carrots at 75 
cents, or $2 per hundred bunches. Flat tur- 
nips 50 cents a box and yellow at $1.75 a 
barrel. Native onions $1 a bushel, Eastern 
Shore $1 a basket, and Kentucky $2.75 to $3 
a barrel. Leek are 75 cents a dozen, 
and chives 75 cents to $1. Radishes 75 cents 
a box. Cucumbers $1.50 to $2 a hundred, 
and peppers 75 cents a bushel, $1 to $1.25 
for six basket carriers. Celery dull at $1.50 
adozen bunches and egg plants $1.25 a 
dozen. Hothouse tomatoes higher at 124 
cents a pound, and field grown scarce at 
$2.50 to $3.50 a box, mostly at $3. Southern 
baskets 50 to 75 cents. Good marrow 
squash sell readily at $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel, 
and summer scallops are $4 per hundred. 
Cabbages in fair supply, large at $4 per 
hundred and small at $2 to $2.50. Lettuce 
25 to 40 cents a box, spinach scarce at 60 to 
75 cents and parsley 25 cents. A little 
endive at 50 cents a box. Green peas scarce 
at $2.25 to $2.50 a bushel. Good string 
beans are 60 cents for wax, 60 cents to $1 
for green. Shell beans $1.50 a bushel and 
green corn 50 to 75 cents a box. 

Receipts of potatoes increase a little, but 
prices continue high. Long Island Rose er 
Hebron $4.25 a barrel, Rhode Island and 
Jersey extra $4 to $4.25, fair to good $3.50 
to $3.75, Nova Seotia $4. Six carloads came 
from Houlton, and New Queen sold at §4 to 
$4.25, Pride of the South $4, and Red Bliss 
$3.50 to $3.75. Sweet Potatoes are coming 
more freely, and some extra fine yellow 
brought $5 a barrel, but most lots $3.50 to 
$4.50, white $3 to $3.50, and red $2.50 to $3. 

a al 





—The summer meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Board: of Agriculture will be held at the 
residence-of: Es M. Thurston, Esq., member of the 
board frem the Bristol County Society, at South 
Swanzea, Aug.23. Address by President Goodell 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College and 
by Rev. Calvin Stebbins of Framingham in the 
forenoon, followed by dinner at 12.30, and other 
speeches in the afternoon, Farmers from all sec- 
tions of the State are invited to be present. 
—The total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 96,095 cases, against 
88,727 cases last week, and 77.435 cases in the cor- 
responding week last year. The total shipments 
thus far in 1901 have been 2,898,621 cases, against ' 
2,656,711 cases in 1900. 

——The secretary of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Agriculture reported under date of Aug. 1 that 
“the apple crop will be exceedingly light and qual- 
ity poor.” The estimates of their correspondents 
place it at 20 per cent. of a full crop. Corn at 70 
per cent., potatoes 78 per cent. and tobacco only 
52 per cent. Grains and hay nearly a full crop. — | 
— The shipments of leather from Boston for! 
the past week amounted in value to $241,486, pre- 
vious week $180,202; similar week last year, $—. | 
The total value of exports of leather from this 
port since Jan. 1 is 86 433,911, against 5,896,917 in | 
1900. 
—The imports of dry goods and merchandise | 
at the port of New York for the wer: were 
valued at $8,853,887, against $9,744,153 in tne pre | 
vious week. Since Jan. 1 the imports of dry! 
goods and merchandise aggregate $318,214,938. 
—-Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 201 packages of butter to | 
Liverpool, 2116 to London direct and 1000 to Lon- | 
don via Southampton, 200to Bremen and 100 to} 
Christiana,with 5854 boxes of cheese to Liverpool, | 
579 to Southampton, 546 to London, 470 to Hull, | 
562 to Glasgow, a total of 3617 packages of butter | 
and 7711 boxes of cheese. 

——Wheat crop of France is short, and will 
need 20,000,000 bushels from America. 

—Total exports of breadstuffs from the United 
States in the month of July last were about 30 
per cent. greater thanin the same month of last 
year, and for the first seven months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year they were about 22 per cent. 
greater than in the corresponding months of 1901. 
—tThe exports from the port of Boston for the 


oleo. For the same week last year the exports 
included 16,200 pounds butter, 232,960 pounds 
cheese and 164,634 pounds oleo. 

—Trafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports last week as follows: Flour 416,- 
900 barrels, wheat 5,738,000 bushels, corn 462,000 
bushels, pork 3940 barrels, lard 12,226,000 
pounds, meats 32,530 boxes. 

—aA report from Lafayette, Ind., says they 
have had no rain for forty-eight days. Growing 
crops are ruined and there is no pasture for 
stock. 

—The thirty-one steamers that sailed from 
this port to different European ports during the 
month of July carried as part cargoes 2,364,850 
bushels of wheat, 782,198 bushels of corn, 465,099 
bushels of oats and 27,234 bushels of rye, a total 
of 3,639,381 bushels, compared with 2,333,537 
bushels of grain for the corresponding month last 
year. For the seven months of this year ending 
yesterday, the exports of cereals from this port 
amounted to 25,704,725, compared with 16,054,554 
for the first seven months of 1900, showing an in- 
crease this year of 9,650,171 bushels. 

—The commissioner of internal revenue has 
decided that all unused checks, drafts and cer- 
tificates imprinted with internal-revenue stamps 
which are sent iuto the bureau by bankers and 
other holders will be conditionally redeemed for 


| corn is searce wheat may be substituted without 


| . 
; sand head have been shipped as to cause the roads 


week ending Aug. 10, 1901, included 17,928 pounds | 
butter, 260,055 pounds cheese and 28,500 pounds | 


the face value of the stamps. The commissioner 


of all previous records in the receipts of cattle 
and sheep at the Union Stock Yards in Chicago. 
On July 24, 35,472 cattle were received, which is 
2795 over the previous record of April 25, 1892. On 
Aug. 5, 32,153 sheep were received, as against 31,- 
334 on Oct. 1, 1894. 

——tThe exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 1812 cattle, 12,200 quarters 
of beef trom Boston; 3004 cattle, 1311 sheep, 
24,407 quarters of beef from New York; 681 cattle, 
1010 sheep, 1472 cattle from Baltimore; 1280 cattle. 
700 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 212 cattle 
from Portland; 653 cattle from Newport News, | 
and 3219 cattle, 1302 sheep from Montreal, atota | 
of 10,851 cattle, 3523 sheep, 38,779 quarters of beef | 
from all ports. Of this 4015 cattle, 2026 sheep, 27,, 
643 quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 4356 cattle 
9575 quarters of beef to London: 1093 cattle, 872 
sheep to Glasgow; 636 cattle to Bristol; 1500 
quarters of beef to Southampton; 417 cattle, 330 
sheep to Manchester,255 cattletto New Castle and 
79 cattle, 295 sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. 

——Beans continue to advance, and shippers 
in New York State say they can send no more 
choice pea beans for less ‘than $2.75 a bushel, 
and others advance in same ratio. 

——Potatoes hold high prices yet, although re- 
ceipts are larger they do not meet the daily de- 
mand. Reports now say that late potatoes have 
vigorous growth of vine, but are making no 
tubers. 

— Pork products are unchanged; Heavy | 
backs 318 75, medium 818, long cut 319.25, lean | 

| 








ends $20.75, bean pork $15 to $15.75, fresh ribs 11 
cents, corned and fresh shoulders 9} cents, 
smoked shoulders 10} cents, ‘lard 92 cents, in { 
pails 103 to 103 cents, hams: 12} to 13} cents, | 
skinned hams 13} cents, sausages 94 cents, Frank- | 
furt sausages 9 cents, boiled hams 18{ to 18} cents, 
boiled shoulders 14 cents, bacon 13 to 14 cents, 
bolognas 8 cents, pressed ham 12} cents, raw leaf 
lard 10 cents, rendered leaf lard 10} cents, in pails, 
11 to 11} cents, pork tongues 823.50, loose salt 
pork 10 cents, briskets 11 cents, sausage meat 73 
cents, country dressed hogs 7} cents. 

¥ The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada, Aug. 10, included 28,219,000 
bushels of wheat, 13,296,000 bushels of corn, 4,445,- 
000 bushels of oats, 722,000 bushels of rye, and 
320,000 bushels of barley. Compared with previ- 
ous week this shows a decrease of 2,250,000 bushels 
of wheat, and an increase of 731,000 bushels of 
corn, 91,000 bushels of oats, 66,000 bushels of rye 
and 7000 bushels of barley. A year ago the supply 
Was 48,218,000 bushels of wheat, 11,351,000 bushels 
of corn, 5,857,000 bushels of oats, 624,000 bushels 
of rye and 350,000 bushels of barley. 

— The trafic department of the Santa Fe 
Kailroad has sent out circulars to. the stockmen 
advising against shipping stock to market now or 
until itis well fattened. They claim that there 
will be a large crop of late foods, and that where 





loss in feeding stock, while it means loss to sell 
when stock is not fully fitted. Since the drought 
began there has been a scare, and so many thou- 


much trouble, and it has brought only small re- 
turns to the shippers. We think the advice 
sensible, and hope it will check sending so many 
to market, only to be sold as canners. 

—Choice beef is firm, with a fair demand. 
Light and grass beef is easy. Extra sides 8} to 
x} cents, heavy 8 to.8} cents, good 7 to 7} cents. 
light, grass and cows 7 to 7} cents, extra hinds 
10 to 10} cents, good 8} to 94 cents, extra fores 6} 
to 6} cents, heavy 5} to 6 cents, good 54 cents, 
light 44 to 5 cents, backs6 to 8 cents. rattles 44 to 
5cents, chucks 5} to 6} cents, short ribs 9 to 114 
cents, rounds 7} to 84 cents, rumpssto 12 cents, 
rumps and loins 9} to 13 cents, loins 10 to 14 cents. 

—Mutton and veal are a little easier. Spring 

lambs 8 to 10 cents, fall lambs 7 to 8} cents, mut- 
tons 6 to 7} cents, veals 7 to 8} cents, fancy and 
Brightons 8 to 9 cents. 
——tThe Cranberry Growers Association of Cape 
Cod met at Buzzards Bay last Tuesday, nearly 
every town in Barnstable County being repre- 
sented and a_ large delegation present from 
Plymouth County. It was estimated that the 
crop this year from these two counties would be 
about twenty per cent. less than last year, when 
the output was 175,000 barrels. It was the sense 
of the meeting that berries should not sell for less 
than &6 per barrel at the outset. 


oe > + 
State and County Fairs. 


STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Chicago Live Stock .__- ....Nov. 30-Dec. 7 
Illinois, Springfield __ Sept. 30-Oct. 5 
Indiana, Indianapolis _Sept. 16-21 
Iowa, Des Moines ____..-.-. _...... Aug. 23-31 
Manitoba, Winnipeg ane July 29-Aug. 2 
Massachusetts Horticulture ___. _....Ocet. 1, 2 
Michigan, Pontiac.____..--.-.---. ..- Sept. 23-27 
Minnesota, Hamlin.....--- .....--Sept. 2-7 
Nebraska, Lincoln. _.. Sept. 2-6 
New Hampshire, Concord _Aug, 27-30 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton... _... Sept. 24-28 
New York, Syracuse... .-.-...-...----- _.....Sept. 9-14 
North Carolina, Raleigh. ---. ~ 22 --+-----OCt, 21-26 
Nova Scotia, Halifax _.__-- Pe _.. Sept. 14-21 





Ohio, Columbus. -_-- ._.- ...-.--------- __..Aug. 26-Sept. 7 
Oregon) Portland... ._-._-- oa -- ----------- Sept. 23-28 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem.........-.- -----.- Sept. 10.13 


Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia... Nov. 12-16 

we an----------OCt. 8-19 
St. Louis, St. Louis..........--..---.-- Oct.7-12 
South Carolina, Columbia._.__-.--..-..-.. Oct.28-Nov. 1 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston. ..Dec. l-June5 


South Dakota, Yankton... ...--. _....----- Sept. 9-13 
Texas, Dallas ___. woe we -seenene----- Sept. 28-Oct. 13 
Texas International, San Antonio___.-...-.-- Oct. 19-30 


...-.---- Aug. 26-Sept. 7 


Toronto Industrial_.. 
_..-.--- Sept. 3-5 


Vermont, Rutland... ._......----------- 


Vermont, Concord.--.....------ abe eadiiiene Aug. 27-30 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee... .--.-..------------- _Sept. 9-13 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Sept. 24-26 





third with 109,225,000 tons, France fourth with 


tons. ' 
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Made by STANDARD OIL 0O. 





—tThe past two weeks have seen the breaking 


held some time ago that there was no authority | Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury .--.--- 


for refunding the value of these imprinted stamps: | Barnstable, Barnstable... .....---. 
; Berkshire, Pittsfleld.__.....-..-.-.----- 


— It is estimated that Boston’s tax rate for the ; 
coming year will reach $15.10, and perhaps $15.20. pee ge vel ve isle aR RENORR os ne 
This would make the highest figure since 1882. | peerfeld Valley, Charlemont.__..........--. Sept. 12, 13 
Tax warrants will yield $17,162,290, against Essex, Peabody _.....--- sa ARE 3 te Sept. 17-19 
$16,928,136 last year, while the total valuation of | Franklin, Greenfield.................-.-..----Sept. 18, 19 
real and personal property is $1,151,700,000, against | Hampden East, Palmer-....--...---.---.----- Sept. 17-18 
$1,129,175,892 last year. Hampshire, Amherst.............-.----------- Sept. 24-25 

—tThe United States leads in the production | Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton. --.---. Oct. 2-3 
of coal with 245,422,000 tons. The United King- Highland, Middlefield... ........-.- ----------Bept. 4,5 
dom is second with 225,181,000 tons, Germany | Hillside, Cummington. --.-----.--.----------. Sept. 24, 2 

cdg . Hingham, Hingham__.........-..... ..-------- Sept. 24, 25 


_..---- Aug. 27-29 
..---- Sept. 10-12 


Housatonic, Great Barrington._.-...-.°..---Sept. 25-27 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro. ------ Sept. 10-12 





The Armor of a House 


is the roof. Mi F Roofing Tin (the genuine old- 
style terne process) gives the most complete pro- 
tection to a house and lasts much longer than any 
other form of roofing. MF is made by hand 
labor exclusively and every sheet must pass a 
rigid examination and be ferfect in every way 
before it is offered for sale. 


MF | 
Roofing Tin 


taaoe | has lasted 50 years, on houses exposed to the 
sea atmosphere—even longer under more 
favorable conditions. It will protect your 
house the better part of two generations— 
costs less than slate or tile. 








This trademark is stamped 
on each sheet of the genu- 
ine. Ask your dealer, or 


write { W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
to (Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 


for illustrated book on roofing. 
AMERICAN 


TIN PLATE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury ison c/a ~ Sept. 17, 18 


Middlesex North. Lowell .. Sept. 12-14 
Middlesex South, Framingham .___. - Sept. 17, 18 
Nantucket, Nantucket -Aug. 28, 9 
Oxford, Oxford __ Sept. 5,6 


. Sept. 11-l¢ 

- ---14....-Bept. 19, 2 
apiebebaa’ ..... Sept. 11-13 

.. Sept. 26-28 
------p--- SOPt. -5 
eo Ste Sept. 11-1 
Sept-2,3 


Plymouth, Bridgewater _- 
Spencer, Spencer ___ 


Worcester, Worcester : 
Worcester East, Clinton____ : 
Worcester Northwest. Athol__. dis butt 
Worcester South, Sturbridge _. __- 


r . ---Sept. 12, 13 
Worcester West Barre ___ ; .. Sept. 26, 27 
MAINE. 





Androscoggin, Livermore Falls _...... ....__ Aug. 27-29 
Aroostook, Houlton... heen .--- Sept. 4-6 
Aroostook, North, Presque Isle Sept. 10-12 
Bristol, Bristol Milly Sept. 24-2 


Cumberland ‘Farmers’, West Cumberland’. Sept. 24, 25 | 
Cumberland, Gorham __. ..Sept. 17-19 | 


Cumberland, Northern, Harrison___.._..__.___ Oet. 8, 9 | 
Purham, Durham. ..----...-Sept. 2%, 26 
Eastern, Bangor ___ ‘ ..... Aug, 27-30 
Franklin, Farmington... __. .-..--.. Sept. 17-19 
Franklin, North, Phillips ___- ; Sept. 10-12 
Gray Park, Gray Corner ; ...Aug. 27-29 
Kennebec, Readfield Aa be Be Sept. 24-26 
Kennebec, South, South Windsor Sept. 17-19 
Lake View Park. East Sebago .... Sept. 
Lincoln, Damariscotta _______- aeteees Oct. 1-3 
Madawaska, Madawaska __- : Oct. 

New Gloucester, Upper Gloucester... _- Sept. 18-19 
Ossipee Valley, Cornish. wank Aug. 20-22 
Oxford, South Paris _. Sept. 17-19 
Oxford West, Fryeburg —_- Sept. 24-26 
Penobscot West, Exeter _...... Sept. 24-26 
Pittston, East Pittston a Sept. 10-12 
Richmoud Farmers’, Richmond Corner Sept. 24 
Sagadanoc, Topsham ___- Oct. 8-10 
Shapleigh, Acton Oct. 8-10 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan Sept. 10-11 


Waldo, Belfast_. Sept. 3-5 
Waldo North, Unity Oct. 2-3 
Waldo-Penobscot, Monroe _... Sept. 10-12 
Washington, Pembroke. _ Sept. 17-19 


CONNECTICUT. 


New London County, Norwich Sept. 17-19 
Windham County, Brooklyn - Sept. 10-12 
Beacon Valley, Naugatuck _.Oct. 1-2 


Berlin, Berlin .........--- es ...... Sept. 18 
Branford, Branford ____-- Sept. 18-20 


Chester, Chester- eyes ..... Sept. 11-12 
Clinton, Clinten__ ; ota aciaige Tian 
Danbury, Danbury ‘ nape ....---Oct. 7-12 
Kast Granby, East Granby. _......-........_....Oct. 
Farmington Valley, Collinsville __._.........Sept. 25-26 
Granby, Granby ___-..-.-- a 
Guilford, Guilford __- sth One _ Sept. 25 
Harwinton, Harwinton - : swevusseien ace 
Meriden, Meriden _._.-_--__- slew .....Sept. 
New Milford, New Milford ... Sept. 11-13 
Newtown, Newtown __- aes Oct. 1-3 


Orange, Orange oat 
Putnam Park Association, Putnam. Aug. 27-29 
Rockville Fair Association, Rockville... Sept. 24-26 
Simsbury, Simsbury — Oct. 2-3 
Southington, Southington Sept. 2-3 


Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs _..Ocet. 1-3 
Suffield, Suffield___..__-. a _ Sept. 21-22 
Union (Monroe, ete.), Huntington. _.. Sept. 24-25 
Union (Somers, etc.), Enfield es Sept. 
Waterbury Driving Co., Waterbury Sept. 17-20 
Wallingford, Wallingford : Sept. 


Wethersfield, Wethersfield _......__.____.___ Sept. 24-26 
Willimantic Fair Asssociation, Willimantic Sept. 
Woodstock, South Woodstock - .. Sept. 16-18 
Wolcott, Wolcott. __. — oes 
Connecticut Horticultural Society, Hartford 

Conn. Dairymen’s Asso’n, Hartford, Jan., Third Week 
Connecticut Pom. Society. Hartford 


NEW YORK. 

Albany, Altamont Aug. 2-2 
Boonville, Boonville. _ ._- Ww id _.Sept. 3-6 
Brockport, Brockport... _. -------.------Sept. 25-28 
Broome, Whitney’s Point. __ ..Sept. 3-6 
Cambridge Valley, Cambridge ...Aug. 27-30 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley udhietonse Sept. 3-6 
Cayuga, Moravia. _................-.----.-.--.. Sept. 2427 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk... .--- -.-.--++2-----Sept. 16-20 
Cobleskill, Cobieskill _. Sept. 23-26 


Cortland, Cortland _Sept. 3-6 
Delaware, Delhi _._Sept. 5-7 
Delaware Valley, Walton. ._- .Sept. 2-5 


Sept. 17-20 


Dryden, Dryden_-.- 
Sept. 24-27 


Dutchess, Poughkeepsie. - 


Erie, Hamburg. -.- Sept. 9-12 
Essex, Westport.... -.--- ......-Sept. 3-6 


Franklinville, Franklinville.__.__- GEO ye ._ Aug. 27-30 





Fulton, Johnstown ._- - Sept. 2-5 
Genesee, Batavia __ .. Sept. 16-19 | 
Gorham, Keed Corners Oct. 3-5 | 


Ontario, Canandaigua ---. 





Marshfield, Marshfield. _...........----------- Sept. 18-20 


Jefferson, Watertown _- ..-- Sept. 2-6 | 
Lewis, Lowville._. Sept. 17-20 | 
Morris, Morris -_- ep a , .. Oct. 1-3 | 
Nassau. Nassau ee -- Sept. 10-15 | 
Niagara, Lockport -. = ae . ... Sept. 24-26 | 
Oneida, Rome.__....- | - . . . Sept. 24-26 | 
Oneonta, Oneonta _... .... Sept. 16-19 | 


_..Sept. 17-19 | 





Orange, Middletown_... __. ___. ----------... Sept. 17-20 
Orleans, Albion... ..--. Sept. 19-21 
Oswego, Oswego Falls ici nay concn inn nance oO 
Otsego, Cooperstown : ales ees Sept. 23-25 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg___ ~---2---- SOpt. 11-13 
Prattsville, Prattsville __ ; ad Aug. 27-29 
Queens-Nassan, Mineola -.------Sept. 44-28 
Rensselaér, Nassau __ a .....---. Sept. 10-13 
Rockland, Orangeburg__._____ oth miele Sept. 9-13 
Rockland Industrial, New City. . Sept. 3-6 
St. Lawrente, Catton... _ Sept. 17-20 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek. Aug. 27-30 
Saratoga, Baliston Spa Ay Sar or nye - Aug. 26-30 
Schenevus Valley, Schenevus : Sept. 19-21 
Shavertown, Shavertown _ .---..... Aug. 27-29 
Silver Lake, Perry __. .---Oct. 1-2 
Suffolk, Riverhead .... Sept. 17-20 
Sullivan, Monticello ___.__ ....--Aug. 27-30 
Wega CIWOMM Sept. 3-5 


_. Sept. 10-12 


Tioga Northern, Newark Valley _ 7 
oe ee, .. Sept, 17-20 


Tompkins, Ithaca 


Ulster, Ellenville Aug. 27-3 
Union, Trumansburg Sept. 3-6 
Warren, Warrensburg Sept. 17-20 
Washington, Sandy Hill Sept. 10-13 
Wyoming, Warsaw ____ Sept. 24-25 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport 
Oakland, So., Portsmouth 
Washington, West Kingston __- 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Nashua 
Rochester, Rochester 

VERMONT. 

Caledonia, St. Johnsbury __ aces 
Franklin, North Sheldon______ Street A Sept. 3-5 
Orleans, Barton cia _. Sept. 10-13 
Windsor, Woodstock ___ oe 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 17-20 
Sept. —,— 
Sept. 10-18 


Sept. 2-5 
Sept. 10-13 


Sept. 17-19 








ANGORA KITTENS. 
From finest stock in America. Superior breeding 
stock. Pairs and trios cheap, both cats and kittens. 
All the fashionable colors. All about cats for a 


stamp. Address, 
WALNUT RIDGE FARMS CO. 
Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Profite 
able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 

Market; Diseases of ap eee Ducks, Geese and 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 

Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 


MAN, 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 3254, Boston, Mase. 


HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


The present 
this gap. It is based ,apee the enpastenee 
of the most successful experts in nee | 
growing, both as breeders of fancy 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 
The out of nearly 

'y the most success- 
in America are eme 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful ‘in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


200 essays submi 
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Summer schooling is almost over. 


tien 
>> 


The mackerel are welcome visitors to the 
Maine coast. : 


2 
— 








Commerce has built herself a new monu- 
ment over in South Boston. : 


>>> 


Mrs. Nation weeps for David’s future with 
no one but himself to take care of him. 
——'--- @& 

The man who made the anti-canteen seems 

to be now of the opinion that it doesn’t 


work. 
_+-<>> —- 
The city of Cambridge celebrated its fire- 
man’s victory with all the enthusiasm of,the 
Yard itself. seria 
And now Cambridge also is turning her 
thoughts in the direction of a subway and 
rapid transit. ; 
It isa pity that Encke’s comet couldn’t 
have been persuaded to appear at a more 
convenient hour. 

















> 





That the nations of the world owe $31,201,- 
759,000 is little consolation to the private 
citizen who owes ten. 


2s 





Many thanks to the dispensers of the 
weather for so large a dash of the east wind 
in dog days. 


a 





submarine signalling. will harness the 
ocean itself to the task of warning mariners 
of its own dangers. 





What could better exhibit the modern 
status of royalty than a successful strike in 
King Alfonso’s kitchen? 

><; 

If the new library cupid looks like his 
picture in a local paper it:is no wonder that 
thoughtful people raise objections. 

‘* Squash” tennisis making a-distinct hit, 
and we may expect the coming winter to be 
enlivened with tournaments. | 

WiLL 'y 

The least that uninvited. guests could do, 
after a sojourn in somebody else’s house, 
would be to house clean before departure. 
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New York has always had vitalizing 
effect upon Bostonians, and not: even a/eon- 
gressman seems to be immune to’ the germ. 


a> 
<> 


It seems settled that the morning proces- 
sion along Beacon street is not to be re- 
joiced. by bright glances from the woman’s 
clubhouse. . ' 








—e 





Not to be behindhand, the New York 
Herald has exposed the Law and Order 
League of the city by a little detective work 
on its own account. sh iget ay eee: 


a> 





The great strike shows capital and labor 
again in the likeness of two cars without 
coupling. Will a third organization event- 
ually supply the pin? ». 0 2 yl ie 


If Boston has a gentlemanly burglar, the 


lumbing.is safe from him, afiall bvents. _ If 
= must shave ae te prefer the 


‘* gentlemanly ”’ variety. 





PS 
oe 





The publication of the rank list at Har- 
vard should be particilarly noted by the 
people who believe that the ‘modern und 
pradnate iever déés any work. | “/ 

Shall the town pay its own expenses or 
shall it borrow? If the new tax solves the 
question few will object, but. whether it will 
remains for the future to settle.) =") * 


>a< 








The new bridge. that is to lead from’ the. 


North Unjon Station across the #fypet to the 


- out for themselves. 


left Behind Me” has never been much of an 


‘ness is not:high among: such, and. Boston is 


When an interview appears in the first/are largely. those who. think they 
person singular, it is sometimes more/|excell in spelling and the se of lan- 
luminous than the speaker probably in- | guage, but many of them show that 
tended. For example,a woman’ who “can |they have not been well drilled in those 
do everything thata man can do” should | subjects, betraying more a natural ability 
be able to leave other people to find the fact | han any thorough study. The fault is not 
That is what a man | with the boys, but with the system, which, 
might be able to do under like circum-| figuratively speaking, would have them in 
stances. algebra before they had fairly. learned the 

> multiplication table, and in the dead lan- 

A “song party,” says the Woman’s Col | guages before they had learned English. 
umn, is the latest form of social entertain-| Literally it attempts to teach them to read 
ment. Everybody dresses to represent &| sentences before they know the letters of 
song, and tries also to guess the songs rep-| the alphabet. We wish there were a few 
resented by everybody else. The origina-| more like Mr. Stedman to protest against 
tor might have gone further and had every- | this system. 
body sing his or her song. The guessing 
could then have followed as provided for. 







































Second Crops. 

The value of second crops is not always 
limited to the actual money returns there- 
from. A good many second crops, such as 
cow peas in particular, add greatly to the 
fertility of the soil. Other crops, while 
not. actually adding any great amount to 
the soil, tend to keep the mechanical con- 
ditions of the soilin good shape, and im- 
prove the tilth, keeping down weeds at the 
same time. Itis very rarely that our soils 
require rest, going fallow as it were fora 
season. This is rather an old mistaken 
idea, very much as that concerning absolute 
resttor man. We believe now that the 
best rest for man is change of work or occu- 
pation, which then becomes play and actual 
pleasure. So with our soils, they need 
change, change of crops, and activity. It is 
far better to let the soil be producing some 
light crop that will add to its mechanical 
condition than to permit weeds to overrun 
it. To produce these latter is just as hard 
work for the soil as to yield a crop of valua- 
able grains or vegetables. 

Unless one has a distinct money-making 
crep in view he should always consider this 
in preparing for second crops. Let it be 
understood that second crops pay, even if 
nothing is sold therefrom. If one ean in 





Cupid has hastened matters with many 
of the college graduates who are soon to 
leave this country and become teachers in 
the Philippines’ Theislands, however, will 
profit by the circumstance. ‘The Girl'I 


incentive to settlement ina new country, 

and it is much better to take her along in 

the beginning. 
—_—— +> >__——_ 

It is not surprising that the person whose 
attentions are refused by a young woman 
to whom he seeks te. be his own introduc- 
tion should salve his wounded vanity by 
personal violence. The standard of manli- 


too well known outside her own limits by 
the prevalence of the species. It is a kind 
of insect pest that has not yet been success- 
fully legislated against. 


a 
o> 


Reports are that the gypsy moth has ap- 
peared in force at Providence and other 
parts of Rhode Island. It is suspected, if 
not fully identified, both in Connecticut and 
in New Hampshire. This pest is doing 
much damage in sections where the com- 








mission thought they had made much prog- 
ress in exterminating them two years ago. 
This has changed the minds of many who 
opposed a continuation of the appropriation 
for continuing the fight. Now it is *‘ help 
us or we perish.” 






the second crop secure nearly all the feed- 
ing material needed for the stock, a gain is 
made that will amply repay all outlay of time 
and strength. A good many wil] reason 
that work expended in this way during 
the busy season of the year will not 
pay, but anything pays that tends towards 
good farming and the improvement of the 


> in atin 


A Book of Yerses Underneath 





ingin disguise, if people will replace the po-} disease known to those who raise tomatoes, 
tato with substitutes of greater food value. |tobacco or similar large-leaved plants. 
He thinks, as we do,that there is none of the | These leaves give off a certain anti-toxin or 
articles of food in common use that contain | secretion known as enzym, which nature 
so little nutriment as the potato, and many | has provided as a means of protecting the 
others furnish more in smaller amounts | plants from various fungous diseases. Now 
at much less relative cost. He especially | when this enzym becomes too concentrated 
names the shredded wheat, rice, raw cab-| it turns on the plant and causes the leaves 
bage and fruits as more nourishing than | to become variegated in color and soon they 
potatoes, and,in fact,all grain foods. When | shrivel up and drop off. Now we have taken 
the potato rot brought famine to Ire-| some of the sap of these diseased leaves aud 
land, the people of that country were | inoculated other plants with it. ‘I'he result 
not prepared to resist it, as they |has shown us that the concentration of the 
were probably at the lowest condition, | enzym is the whole cause of the trouble, and 
both mentally and physically, that the | that it is liable to affect other plants. 

people of that country ever were, and} ‘I remembera case of two sharps who 
thousands whose subsistence had been | traveled all over the country with a prepa- 
for yeats upon that root, perished from/ration which, they claimed, when ,injected 
famine; then America sent them shiploads|into a large tree would keep away the 
of corn and other provisions, and those who | enemies of the tree. They obtained large 
could do so emigrated to this country, where | sums from park commissioners throughout 
they found work and food. Now there are|the United States, but, of course, their 
those who are asking Ireland to ship us all | work accomplished no good. ..I have figured 
the potatoes they can spare, notas a charity, | out that a strong, bittersolution, in order 
but in return for such food products as we | to be effective at the outmost branches of 
have in abundance, or for our good money. | the tree, must be so strong and concentrated 
The man who givesa peck of corn for &/ when injected that it would immediately kill 


bushel of potatoesis making a poor trade, | the tree. es this, any alkaline solu- 


Besid 
as far as food properties go. tion will become precipitated almost imme- 


diately after coming into contact with the 
sap.” 
From a table sent out by the United States 


Bureau of Statistics we learn that the pres- | reports concerning a plague of grasshoppers 
ent debt of the United States is $1,107,711,- | throughout the West ; now, has your division 
257, or less than one-half as much as at the | done anything to alleviate the troubles of 
close of the war. It was then $78.25 per|the farmers of that section?’ This ques- 
each person in the country, with interest / tion was asked of Dr. L. 0. Howard, the 
charges to each of $4.29. Now it is $14.52] entomologist of the Department of Agri- 
per capita, and the annual interest charges | cyjture. 

are 44 cents to each person. It isabout one-} «The minute you mentioned grasshoppers 
fifth the debt of France, one-third that of |; slightly guessed your question and I may | 
Russia, a little more than one-third that of | answer yes and no to it. Last year we. 
Great Britain, less than half that of Italy, | heard of a certain fungus in South Africa’ 
and less than either Spain, Australasia or| which was claimed to be very deadly to 
Austria-Hungary owes, and but little prasshoppers, and which, it is said, literally 
more than the debt of India. It is but about | wiped out whole armies of the pests. We’ 
tries. The interest and annual charges of $33,-/ ures by applying a bit of the fungus to a 
545,130are largely exceeded by all the other | sterilized preparation of gelatine and blood 
countries named above, and by Hungary | seram. 

also. The debt per capita is greaterinall} « Quyr work in this line quickly reached 
of them but India, and also in Hungary,|the ears of the Western farmers through 
Turkey, Portugal, Argentina, Belgium, |the agency of the various experiment sta- 
Egypt, Brazil, Netherlands, Roumania, | tions and through our men in that section. 
British Colonies, Canada, Greece, Uruguay, | we were besieged with requests for a tube 
















“ Doctor, the newspapers are now full of 


fag POP as™ 
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the Bough. 


It is odd that so few of us properly appre- 
ciate the peculiar fitness of summer as a 
time in which to refresh our souls by the 
reading of poetry. The light novel and the 
humorous essay we all recognize as an 
appropriate accompaniment to the days 
when relaxation isa duty and reading far 
less a pleasure than usual, but is not the 
summer, just because it is a time for loafing 
and inviting the soul, the very season of ‘all 
the year in which to steep oneself in poetry ? 
And if by any happy combination of circum- 
stances we should get this summer to feel 
that poetry is as necessary to our daily 
living as bread and drink and the human 
affection with which Omar Khayyam links 
it in the verse from which we have chosen 
our text, the holiday season will more than 
ever before have been of help to us. 

For it is poetry, first of all, that will, as 
Arnold said, interpret life for us, console us 
and sustain us. And ofthese three gifts of 
poetry that of consglation is’ perhaps more 
than either of the; others important, ‘No 


| matter what your duties may be,” said Pro- 


fessor Norton ina recent address to some 
young women just entering upon the practi- 
cal part of: life,’ do not neglect to read 
every day some few lines at least of the 
world’s best poetry. ‘*‘Good counsel, surely, 
for where else, except:perhaps in the Bible 
(and there are many Christian folk who fin 
‘more help in works which the Bible has in- 
‘spired than in the origina] Scripture text), 
where else can one be sure of so much that 
will console as in a selected volume of 
verses ? 
|. It.is the poets, and they only, who have 
seen life in,.its wholeness. “Oar birth,”’ 
sings raneewere in his wonderful * Ode.to 
Immorta 

ting.” « Amd: then follows a ‘marvelous dis+ 




































ality,’” ‘is but a sleepand a forget- 


Chili, Honduras, Swedén and Denmark. : 
sll, In planting a second rap, far los | very inhabitant n Australasia mas be sel showea te appicnt was realy in neo 
work is required than some imagine. The|to owe $263.90, and a yearly interest of | relief and the conditions were such that an 
land is already in good tilth, and all that is | ¢19.14, In Honduras the debt is $219.60 per experiment could be made we supplied hia 
required in most cases is merelya slight sur capita, and in France $150.61. China at last | with a trial quatitite. 
face harrowing and the planting of the seed. report owed but 72 dents per capita, with| « Upon receiving a bottle ofthe fangus 
Nature will then do the rest. Surely nO| yearly interest charges of three cents, but | the farmer is dir he ae -eonmanaatnn 
crop can be obtained with such a minimum | when they pay the indemnity for the Boxer| printed slip to put a number of live grass- 
ee Hay as this at any other season of the | war that will be Irrgely increased. hoppers into a wooden box, together with a 
Cow peas in many respects make an ideal mm cra pa re eg Soma er 
> 


second crop, because they grow rapidly and Notes from Washington, D. C. 
produce ae quantities pee asea Se The health department of the District of | erated be able to spread the disease to others 


ing rich, nourishing food for the cattle, and| Columbia is carrying on, at the present |0f their kind. 
time, a vigorous war against the sale of| ‘‘ We have received many reports from 


adding considerable to the svil in the shape ‘ 
Any quick-growing impure and adulterated milk. During the | those who have made atrial of this experi- 


of green fertilizers. 
crop that will accomplish the same purposes | Past two weeks over eighty-five arrests|ment, and some claim the fungus to be 


should be tried as a second crop, and wher- have been made where the samples of milk | worthless while others are loud in their 
ever the plants thrive they should be care- | €xamined by the District chemist had not praise of it. You may see by this we can- 
fully cultivated. Good careful farm econ-| Teached the standard of three parts fat and | not really judge what results we may expect, 


omy and foresight should make it possible|ine parts solid matter in one hundred jas perhaps some farmers may not have 
parts of good milk, or where use has been | made the trial under the same conditions as 
made of formaldehyde to keep the milk|their more successful neighbor. Another 
from spoiling. thing which I forgot to mention is this: We 
In the latter case a very heavy fine hag| know here at the Department,that grass- 
beer! imposed, ‘as it isa known fact that this | hoppers have a fungus enemy of theit own 
— chemical is one of the most deadly to young | Which in certain weather will quite deyas- 
Pigs and Cows. ire. ale adults themselves have onthe ranks. pg versie eB fens 
" { me through partaking of. milk fn |8US 1s the same as the im we’ canno 
As Bice pars yn Ay ee which a small quantity of formaldehyde | 8@y, a8 we have*not made a microscopical 
Uhavoestly thet it would bea. wastaal goed has been placed. examination to determine the true character 
material and opportunity to neglect either.| The Health Department has been consid- “a Sout —- variety. 
There can be no doubt that Nature intended | ering the question of grading dairies and post. eta rte Dm gone d egel 
, 2 Se ete ts “yp tended trip through the West, and then shall 
gs stiuld! Ue’, ie "eotpaniot of | ing bulletins showing which is furnishing 1 ith my ud sate whad 
the, eows, in -the-clover: field. But more] the best milk, which the next best, and so a a noe «a toa paige ry 
than that the swine should be fed on then, but the District health officer says there ho — ae f th oa sins 
skimmilk that comes from the daity. Pigs|4fe too many objections to this method to ei Bae a * a lida ye 8. 
and shoats will thrive on this skimmilk | make it practicable in operation. There tee ste e reports from our 
ason nothing else. The milk fed ‘in: this| Would at once be charges of favoritism, and ome “att ents, and the —— 
way will yield a larger profit than if sold|a8 he would have to. take the word of his on inens Thist shathe fairey ‘ao fo 
in the ordinary market, where only a few inspectors. in. making up the list,:it. might new Y ‘Hook opwat’ ill pe 
cents 4" quart cain be obtained, and often | result in working injury to good dairies. and | | 1 ons odds fost iad ee ee 
not that. The wasteof time and material in|bé an advantage to bad ‘ones in certain | Veins tne rssh ner cost cr tua Woe 
trythg té fini’, gbed; market for. skimmilk | eases. 8% *" rem leon 912, a amet OLY Ee. MIRCEREE 
is the most discouraging feature of the | The Dairy Division’ of the Department | ee re) elacehamnamien ttt 






















to secure a second crop dn one or more fields 
each summer, and the returns from this 
should go a long, way toward feeding the 
cattle throughout, the fall and part of the 
winter, tg BOT 2: ' : pees 
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We submit estimates for complete outfits. | 
writing please specify which catalog you w:-! 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
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POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Send for price list to 
WILFRID WHEELER, Concord, Mass. 
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ready for it. Asaresult there is far mor- 
than the average quantity of grass that r- 
mains standing at this date. The crop 
generally a fair one, and so far has bee 
secured in good condition; but those whi 
began their haying at the usual tine 
experienced considerable wet weather. 
Hardly any crop, unless we except corn, 
seems to be doing very well, and it seems ¢ 
be what may very properly be called an 
‘off year.”” Potatoes especially area puzzi+ 
In fields where the vines cover the entire 
‘ground there are as yet no potatoes. Som- 
owners of such fields are buying potatoe. 
for their own use. There are not ear) 
potatoes enough to supply the market ‘i+- 





As yet there is no appearance of blight, and 
if the vines keep green there may yet be a 
show for late potatoes. Beans are yielidinz 
but little, so with melons and cucumbers. 
Fruit is not very plenty, and what there 
is, isof inferior quality. The early vari- 
eties of apples are in fair supply, but late 
fall and winterapples. will be very scarce. 
Everything seems to be behind time. Pears 
that usually ripen by the first of August are 
just ready to pick. Huckleberries are not 
at all plenty and it is so with blackberries. 
Farm help has not been very plenty this 
season, and farmers have been bothered to 
get good help when they wanted it most. 
‘Pastures. are fresh and green and from 
present indications fall feed will be giii. 
|The price of butter has advanced a littl. 
and good cfeamery now sells for 30 cents. 
Eggs are now bringing 20 to 22 cents per 


course, every line.of which is’ exquisite 
music, on the great truth that man is a 
deathless creature. Then the uplift that 
comes. from. the assurance that we, however 
lonely we may be, area real part of the 
world’s life, and are sharing in our expéeti- 
ences with the joys and sorrows of all hu- 
manity—where else does one find that better 


’ Elevated will cause @.great.economy in ner- 
vous tremors at that entrance to the city. 
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dairy business. Many aman has been in-| of Agriculture is preparing a plan by which 

duced to leave the business entigely on| prominence can be given to those who are Central New York Notes. ‘Idozen. Several of the towns in this s+- 

account of this. After settling up his ac. | selfing’ the best milk, and it will be given} As I recently passed through Oswego tion have made appropriations for the }«r- 

counts Rasch the year he EA found, me out in a short time. . , te e* found it still held its reputation |manent improvement of their highw:i- 

was ac y no gainer for the year’s work. ee or being the great berry county of the State. | und State. ai . The question of 

The only actual sure way of making money on — farmer of Fairfax Court House, | During July the berry trains are running bem pe sw wt Bt Samtrstey. 

is to have a well-organized dairy and pig| ’® '8, pursuing a plan which, it might/ almost daily from Oswego to New York |. . Columbia, Ct. Aug. 12. J. 

be well for other farmers to follow. Last city. The so at the eastend of. Lake 


‘ 





New York has an illumination:of: police 
methods this ‘time and 10° mistake. Mr. 
Whitney, who-seems to be semething of a 
rolling stoné, has gathered moss with a ven- 
geance.'. . 
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farm. Enough of the latter should be kept 


Lint. 





The latest organization in town is intended 
to keep young women from marrying out of 
the members’ own orthod6éx faith. The club, 


however, will probably find that love laughs. 


at orthodoxy. 

If it be true that J. Pierpont Morgan has 
formulated a practicable alliance, between 
capital and labor, he will build himself the 
star memorial of the century; and/that 1s 
the very beginning of it. 
_ In stating that the young woman who is 
reported to have been refused the loan of 
* Esther Waters ”’ by the Public Library is 
married, the reporter evidently upholds the 
theory that matrimony is an ever-present 


chaperone. 

Professor Oscar L. Triggs of Chicago is 
becoming a very acute exampleof the danger 
of knowing that one has an *‘ adult mind.” 
Let us be grateful that our own college 
professors are less apt in untenable state- 
ments. apa 


Mr. Heinemann, the London publisher, 
says that the average remuneration of an 
English novelist, with perhaps twelve ex- 
ceptions, is $750. And yet there are many 
people making a living by encouraging in- 
competents to enter the path of literary 
glory. alti . 

Why was the Public Garden not filled 
with heather in honor of the Scots? But 
perhaps it is just as well. Onenever knows 
where decoration will stop in the Garden, 
and many of us would object to seeing the 
statue of Washington arrayed in kilts. 


2-> 
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The “city gang ” is receiving more than 
usual attention, and nevertheless presents 
a problem for sociologists that is still hardly 
taken into account. Yet these gangs are 
the germ from which develops much of 
the phenomena of modern ward politics, te 

















say nothing of crimes and misdemeanors th 


even more flagrant. 
>> > 

Mr. Chandler has no intention of turning 
the other cheek, and his letter of complaint 
would have been quite as valuable had he 
refrained from the delicate weapon of sar- 
casm. Captain Evans can be censured, and 
has been censured, but what motive except 
ignoble vengeance leads Mr. Chandler to 
desire to blight and wither ? 


> 
> 


A murderer in the West, not content with 
crime, composed a poem of vengeance and 
lett it fastened to the unfortunate canine 
that he had included in his operations. 
“Die like your dog,”’ runs the poem, a line 











put than ‘in the ‘‘Odeto the Nightingale ’’ 
when the poet says that the bird’s touching 
refrain is 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for 

home, ite : 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 

The same that ofttimes hath 

Charm’d magic: casements, opening on the 

foam ; 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Emerson has said ‘‘The poet is the true 
and only doctor. . All that we call 
sacred history attests that the birth of a 
poet is the principal event in chronology. 
‘*For what the poet tells us is, to use Mil- 
ton’s admirable definition, that which is 
simple, sensuows and passionate,’’—all that 
is true and most closely akin to the univer- 
sal in man. The “touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin”’ is felt, there- 
fore, far more often by the man who loves 
poetry than by any of his narrower brothers. 

The comfort and the culture to be de 

ived from a book like ‘‘ Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury ’’ is, indeed, out of all proportion 
to the cost or the size of the volume. Let 
us then take this with us to the country, 
even if we take no other book, and may we 
be able, upon our return, to quote sincerely : 


Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares! 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 


—_ 








Last winter or spring Edmund C. Sted- 
man, the well-known poet by choice and 
banker by profession, gave an address be- 
fore a gathering of public school instructors, 
in which he said that nine-tenths of the boys 
who applied to him or to other business 
men for positions, and he had in his busi- 
ness brigades of. them, direct from the pub- 
lic schools, had some knowledge of arith- 
metic and were quick at getting hold of 
figyres and bookkeeping, but scarcely one 

4 clearly formed handwriting. Few of 
em were tolerable spellers, but most, ex- 
cepting those from the nicest families, were 
very proficient in wrong pronunciations, 
bad grammar, and their command of slang. 
We have no record of how the teachers liked 
such aplain statement, but our acquaint- 
ance with some who have held such posi- 
tions is that they might have pleaded 
that they had taught the boys as well 
as they had been taught themselves. We 
have always been of the opinion that 
spelling and mathematics were to some ex- 
tent a natural gift,as much as music, for 
some, and very difficult for others, but the 
object of an education is to teach that which 
is not a natural gift, and also to prevent the 
acquiring of habits not desirable. Probably 









| Some keep their pigs toojlong. It is better 












winter he procured a number of good bred | Ontario seems peculiarly well adapted to 
milch cows and then proceeded to build up/ the production of persion, and ale. fairly 
a paying retail milk trade in Washington, | good for most sorts of grain. Some fine 
D. C. Sometime in February he visited | fields of wheat were also noticed. 

each of his customers and informed them of| (Onondaga County has more dark loam soil 
the fact that he was very anxious to serve /than Uswego,.and is more productive of 
them in the following seasons with fresh | grass and in a general variety of crops with 
vegetables and fruit from his farm. less fertilizing. 

fat on his sides, ‘will usually sell better than|,, Many, of course, purchased the produce| Skiff Brothers, near Syracuse, haye the 
the excessively fat hog. The clover and from him, and now in addition to his regu-| banner farm of this section,containing three 
grass will always help to make the pigs }/@r milk customers, he has a trade in truck | hundred acres, every one of which, in its 
grow, and on a diet of good. clover and| Which is something large. He sells at the/ order, is cultivated each year. Two hun- 
plenty of skimmilk there is no danger |Current city market prices, but even then|dred acres are plowed, with one hundred 
of hog cholera or other swine disease | *!s supply is exhausted before he can serve | keptin grass. Corn, wheat, oats,onions and 
in the hottest of weather. Corn and dry all of his customers, notwithstanding that | sugar beets are to be seen in twenty-five to 


grain are the breeders of disease and illness | he uses two wagons. fifty-acre lots. 
in hogs during the summer, and it isamis-| 1f each farmer would endeavor to procure} The sunand the manipulations of man 


take to attempt it. The hog cholera is un-| for himself a vegetable and fruit route, and | turn the salt brine pumped.at Syracuse into 
doubtedly the product of overheated blood, | serve conscientiously to the people, the | immense quantities of salt, and then into 
superinduced by heavy corn and grain feed-|8ame as milk, butter and the like, much | various forms of soda and salt for the cook 
ing. We cannot stamp the disease out until | time would be saved, not only to the pur-/and the manufacturer. Like the canal 
we change the diet. Let that be skimmilk | chaser, who would not need to hurry to the | policy of the State these salt works are 
and green clover and grass from the first of | market houses, but also to the farmer him- | under its special favor, the pumping outfit 
June until the end of September, and any | Self, who will spend say three or four hours being State property, anda tariff of one 
man can raise as finea flock of clean, healthy |® day disposing of his goods instead of | cent. per bushel collected. 
swine as any marketman could ask for. And | standing in the broiling sun of summer and| I have recently passed through Cuyuga 
the market for such animals is always ready | chilling winds of winter, and then sell per- | and Wayne counties, and here I find more 
with prices far more constant than for most | haps only one-half of the load brought in | variety of fruit culture. Wayne and Onta- 
from the farm. rio counties might be called the “eastern 
Farmers are apt to be misled by reading | border of the great apple section of New 
such notices as the following: York State.”” This year, however, it is 
“‘ Inoculati lants to make the here,as apparently in all the Middle 
Agriculture, having made a tour of inspec-| against diseane s the newest scientific dis Eastern States, that the apple Carts 
tion through the great corn belt, is now on| covery. The process is carried on in pre-| almost a total failure as to winter fruit 
hisfarm. He takes a more hopeful view of | cisely the same manner as is that of anima | 1 have heard of but one considerable yield 
the corn crop than do some who have re-| inoculation, by hypodermic injections of | yore a grower expects a total crop of some 


certain germ cultures. The plants droo 
ported its condition, and thinks favorable | and sicken, recover, and pet erm noeet 2000 bushels, which he has already sold for 
weather in the future may yet cause an im- § 


at all times to consume the skimmilk. By 
rapid growing and. selling, turning the 
money over quickly, a good profit can be 
made for every quart of skimmilk fed. 









to sell them as young pigs ‘than to wait 
until they are so fat that few want them. 
A good, healthy pig, with plenty of lean and 


farm products. 
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Secretary Wilson of the Department of 


afterward. The same result follows by | forty cents a bushel, i 

provement, as late corn may be greatly bene-| watering the plants with the germ culture. ~ nes NS ae weal 
fited, and even early corn fill out better if ne peeelelssy for immunity to entire fields 

the weather is right for it. He noticed that | liable to plant epidemics may seem fanciful, 
in many cases the tassel was withered by 


but the wise farmer, in these days of scien- 
tific farming, is the one who avails himself 
the heat, so that it failed to fertilize the|of all the means the Department of Agri- 
grain through the silk, but pollenization | culture 1s so anxious to offer.”” 
was.more perfect where the soil was filled} Dr. Albert F. Woods, the pathologist of 
with organic matter through having | the Department of Agriculture, after read- 
a crop of grass plowed under. In such ing this notice, clipped from a Western ex- 
soils the roots of the corn foundgmoisture to | change, burst into a hearty laugh, and en- 
supply that which was lost by evaporation. tirely ridiouled the idea of such a possi- 
Where there was but little vegetable matter | bility. 
in the soil, the roots remained too near the| “In the first place,” he said, ‘“‘there is a 
surface, and thus failed to find the nourish- | 8teat difference between human beings and 
ment that was a little below the surface. | Plants. I believe it takes about fifteen min- 
Thorough cultivation with plenty of vege-| utes for the blood to make a circulation of 
table matter in the soil will produce good | the entire body, while in plants this time 
corn crops in some sections. He found no| may be fifteen hours or perhaps even days. 
place where they were so dependent upon Now you can see how difficult it would be 
corn as to make it likely they will need as-| to accomplish anything of the sort. 
sistance from any one, as there are abun} ‘ Perhaps I might add, it seems to me that 
dant forage crops to winter all kinds of | such a notice like this and many others of 
stock, and there will be plenty of potatoes | the kind appearing in the papers have arisen 
in the West, and an abundant crop of oats | from work done in this bureau in the way of 
and wheat. the study of the effect of certain diseases of 
one kind of plant on plants of a different 
character. 
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One of the best known physicians in 


crop, which really means $3 per barrel for 
packed winter fruit. The foliage of the 
apple orchards, however, looks luxuriant 
Pears seem to be in nice order, and promise 
a good, fullcrop. Peaches are also making 
quite a show, although this is north and east 
of the larger peach orchards. . 

Corns look splendidly, a “Wel! as buck- 
wheat, while the late potato tops are in fine | 
growing condition, giving a hint that a good 
crop may be turned out in October. 

The hay crop seems to have been good on 
an average, but not abnormally large; and, | 
with oats rather light, very low prices may 
not be expected for hay. 

H. M. Porter. 

Clyde, Wayne Co., N. Y., Aug. 12, 


Connecticut Ferm Notes. 

Take it all around this seems to be a 
peculiar season. Starting in with a cold 
wet spring, we had a tropical July, with the 
mercury waltzing around the nineties and | 
showers enough to keep grass and other 
vegetation fresh and green. . Farmers were 
generally backward with their work, and 





New Hampshire Farm Notes. 

There has been quite a crop of hay «ut 
here this season and of good quality, 1:'- 
withstanding the latter part of the seasi 
has been bad for harvesting. Corn 
pretty late owing to the cold and wet 
weather.- last spring, but at the pres: 
time it looks favorable for a good ero}. 

Potatoes do not look so well, but th 1 
cent wet weather is improving them. 
potato bugs have been very plentif. 
present season and still continue to |! 
Lots of Paris green has been used tv 
them in check, but they have damaz: 
crop y. 
Grain of all kinds is light. Vines 
been damaged by the squash bug ani s' 
beetle. The orchards show quite a 
fall apples with but few winter app!e- 
E. Lone 


Was 





Wilmot Flat, N. H. 
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Catarrh Cannet Be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as thie) 
reach the seat ofSthe disease. Catarr is 
or constitutional disease, and in oriler | 
you must take internal;remedies. Hal!'~ 
Cure is taken internally and acts direct): 
blood and mucous surfaces. Haill’s Cat: 
is not aquack medicine. It was pre> 
one of the best physicians in this cv 
years, and is a regular prescription. | 
posed of the best tonics known, com): 
the best blood purifiers, acting direct 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina! 
two ingredients is what produces suc! 
ful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
monials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Tv 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Cows that fail to breed should be in): 
Hood Farm Breeding Powder. Prepa': 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Fifty Against Two. 

It is not reasonable to expect twe 
outing to overcome the effects of fifty 
confinement. 

Take a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 3 
you. Three doses, daily, of this great 
do more than anything else to refresh): 
overcome your tired feeling, improve ): 
tite and make your sleep easy and rest! 





Some weeks since a trio of valuable | 
pigs were shipped from Hood Farm 

Mass., to Venezuela. Information | 

received that they reached their destil 
good condition. Their new owner is ‘ 
Ramon Ayale, mansion executive, “ 
man of much prominence in the \‘ 





* government. 


Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., is advert'- 
week a bull that is all right to show in ¢ ‘ 
class thisfall. He isa grandson of two © 
Fair cows, Brown Bessie and Islip Len’. 
full brother won first in class at the (: 





which suggests that the animal fell victim the boys who wish to enter a newspaper ; 
to the author’s ambition for exact simile. office, or at least the composing room, Worcester declares the potato famine abless-! ‘‘ One of these is the mosaic or variegated when the haying season came, but few were State Fair 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Aug. 21, 1901. 


Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
This week. .3092 8261 95 27,252 1585 
Last week . .3039 9050 55 28,275 1794 


Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 

BeEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00 @7.50; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 
3.73. Western steers, 4} @é6tc. 

Cows AND YouNG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 
@38; extra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $50@65; 
tarrow and dry, $12@27. : 

STORES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year - 
olds, $22.@40. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
3} @4te: sheep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
4.75; lambs, 3}@5}c. 

Far Hogs—Per pound, 6@6}c, live weight: 
shotes, wholesale, —}; retail, $2.25@8 ; country 
dressed hogs, 7@7}c. 

V EAL CALVES—3#@5jc P tb. 

H1ipes—Brighton,64 @7ec P Ib; country lots,6é@6sc. 

CALF SKINS—75¢ @$1.50; dairy skins, 40.@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 4@5c P tb; country lots, 
2a@2e. 

LAMB SKINS—25@30C. 

SHEARLINGS—10@15¢ 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 





Watertown... 984 7809 4,097 844 385 
Brighton ....2108 452 23,155 741 130 
Maine. JS Henry R. § 
At Brighton. JT Molloy 13 
Libby Bros 22 
Thompson & Canada. 
Hanson 15 211 At Watertown. 


Harris & Feb J A Hathaway 349 


lows 5 70 J Gould 10) 
M DHolt&Son 9 At Brighton. 
W A Gleason 10 AC Foss 163 
4; H Fogg 4 
P A Berry 18 Massachusetts. 
At Watertewn. 
New Hampshire. JS Henry 23 13 


At Brighten. W A Bardwell 9 10 


A C Foss 15 OH Forbush 5 
AtNEDM™M&Weel W F Dennen... 4 
Ce. . At Brighton. 
Courser & San- JS Henry 55 
born 3 45 HA Gilmore 23 
Geo Heath 2 150 Scattering 80 
F L Cotton 17 F E Keegan 11 
G Peavey 10 12 JP Day 21 
Jones & Co. 12 100 W Mills 10 
At Watertewn. D A Walker 8 
Breck & Wood = 13 
W F Wallace 43 + Western. 
At Brighten. 
Vermont. Swift & Co 697 
At Watertewn. Morris Beef Co. 476 
A Williamson 4 SS Learned 


red Savage 7 3 Sturtevant & 
H N Jenne 2 Haley 80 
N H Woodward 3 Armour & Co 400 
W E Hayden 21 A Davis 20 
AtNEDM & Weel 


Noonan Bros. 4 
AtNED™M& Weel Ce. 

Ce. NE DM& Wool 
W A Ricker 48 250 Co 68 


At Watertown. 
Brown, Snell 


970 
J A Hathaway 176 


M G Flanders 14 5S 

WA Farnham = 10 

F S Atwood 7 4 

F Ricker 20 200 
At Brighton. 





Exvert Tres ‘ic. 

The latest cable from England-showed a slow 
market for cattle at $c decline, with sales at 10}@ 
12}c, d.w., the supply being heavier but not ex- 
cessive. From Boston, 2316 cattle, 900 sheep and 
32 horses; 439 cattle were from Canada. 

Shipments and destinations: , On steamer | 
Devonian for Liverpool, 726 cattle by Swift & 
o., 18horses by E. Snow; on steamer Cambrian, 
for London,’ 237 cattle by Morris’ Beef Com- 
pany, 237 do. by Swift & Co., 14 horses by E. H. 
Schloeman; on steamer Michigan, for Liverpool; 
250 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 18 State. and 
349 Canada cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 101 Canada 
cattle by J. Gould; on steamer Caledonian, for 
London, 400 cattle by Armour & Co., 900 sheep by 
Brown, Snell & Co. 

Merve Business. “ R 
A good week for Atigust. Dealers that had 
good desirable horses had no difficulty in the sell- 
ing. Chunks sell well if 1200@1400 ths, at $120@ 
215, and good drivers in demand. At L. H. Brock 
way’s sales stable received two carloads of West- 
ern horses at $1004@250; nearby horses at $40@150. 
At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable three 
loads on sale, and 35 nearby horses. * Sales not as 
drisk, but prices hold up fair. One pair driverssold 
at $650, and 1 pair at $500. Sales from $60@250, 
At A. W. Davis’s Northamptonstreet sale stable 
sold various grades for speed, drive and saddle 
from 3500 down to $100. At. Myer, Abrams & Co.’s 
sale stable, 5 carloads mostly for draft, chunks at 
$120@215, sold 140 head. At Moses Coleman & 
Sons a fair week, with sales from $40@225. Con- 
stant demand for 1200@1400 its. ‘, 
Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Aug 20, 1901. 

Market prices'on beef cattle substantially the 
same as last week. for good beef cows a fair de- 
‘mand and wanted at firm prices. Slim cows in 
moderate sale. O. H. Forbush sold best cows, of 
1050 ths, at 44c; 1 cow, of 1080 tbs, at 3}c; 2 cows, of 
1730 ths, at 3c; 2, of 1700 ths, at 2ic. J. A. Hatha- 
way sold 25 steers, of 1500 ths, at 6}c; 25 do., of 
1480 ths, at 6$c; 20 do., of 1475 tbs, at 6c; 25, of 1450 
Ths, at 54c; 10, of 1425 ths, at 54c; 15, of 1400 tbs, at 


5c; 10 at 44c. 
Milch Cews. 

A good number on sale. The better class at 
50a60. Extra cows at $40@48, with slim cows at 
a range of @35. 

6 Fat Hogs. 

As last week. No change from 6@6}€c, |. w., for 

‘Western, and loc&kl hogs at 7@7jc, d. w. 
Sheep and Lambs. 

Values on Western for best grades of Western 
are jc higher than a week ago, but notin active 
demand. The range on sheep at $2.80@4.30 p 
ewt. laid down here. Lambs at $3.30a5.80 p 
ewt. Butchers were offering for 75-tb lambs 5}c , 
and sheep at 2hc. 

Veal Calves. 

Market has not improved in price. Sales noticed 
at 54c, a few selections at 6c of 150 tbs. Butchers 
not anxious to buy this week, but some call may 
be expected for a good class. 

Live Peultry. 

Six tons on sale at 9@9}c for mixed lots by the 
crate. 

Droves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—Libby Bros., 55; Thompson & Hanson- 
95; Harris & Fellows, 115; M. D. Holt & Son, 40; 
W. A. Gleason, 31; G. H. Fogg, 3; P. A. Berry, 24 

New Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 14; Courser & San, 
born, 3; George Heath, 38; F. L. Cotton, 12; G. 
8. Peavey, 10; Jones & Co., 70; Breck & Wood, 30; 
W. F. Wallace, 92. 

Vermont—A. Williamson, 10; Fred Savage, 45; 
H. N. Jenne, 4; N. H. Woodward, 4; W. A. 
Ricker, 200; M. G. Flanders, 62; W. A. Farn- 
ham, 50; F.S. Atwood, 40; B. M. Ricker, 15; F. 
Ricker, 70; J. S. Henry, 65; J. T. Molloy, 19. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 94; W. A. Bard- 
well, 18; W. F. Dennen, 7; H. A. Gilmore, 30; 
scattering, 150; F. E. Keegan, 13; J. P. Day, 30; 
W. Mills, 9; D. A. Walker, 8. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 2108 cattle, 452 sheep, 23,155 hogs, 
741 calves, 130 horses. From West, 1737 cattle, 
23,000 hogs, 130 horses; Maine, 114 cattle, 281 sheep, 
44 hogs, 363 calves; New Hampshire, 15 cattle, 
8 hogs, 14 calves; Vermont, 34 cattle, 8 shaep, 
84 calves; Massachusetts, 208 cattle, 103 hogs, 
280 calves; Canada, 163 sheep. 

Tuesday—Country cattle were in light supply, 
but good arrivals from the West. Total of cattle, 
2108 for the week. Market for beef cattle steady 
in prices on all grades. Common cattle not active, 
best cows at 4}@4}c, steers at 5a@6}c. P. A. 

Berry, 2 oxen, of 2330 ths, at $5.40. J. P. Day, 19 








World’s Fair Winner on both 


sides. A show Bull calf. Solid 
fete) color. Dropped Jan. 1, 1901. 
Sire, Brown Bessie’s Son. 
Dam, Indulgencé, 17 ths. 1 0z. 


in 7 days ths. 14 oz in 14 
arm days. Second dam, _ Islip 
Lenox, 19 lbs. 2 02z., 7124 ths. in 
one year, third prize in; World’s 


Jerseysic nee 


for price to 
FARM, Lowell, Mass. . 


COWS, Av. 935 ths, at 2c, a slim cow jc less. A.C. 
Foss, 11 beef cows, av. 800 tbs, at $3.40. H. A.' pana ote 
Gilmore, 7 cows, of 7500 tbs, at 3tc;3 do., of 2790 ‘the market quoted at $2 75a4 25 P bbl. 


b d @2 85 P bbl 
> << et ? 


3ic; 1 do., of 650 ths, at 23c. for rolled, and $5 60@6 00 for cut and ground. 
not very encouraging to dealers. The movement , 350 
was light, even with speculators. Some taken to | x : 1 
be sold on commission; some of the best were by Pet Tae cllow: now, doer on ‘ 
P.A, Berry of Maine, 4 Holstein and 1 full! No's yellow, dc.” , 
blooded Jersey, would weigh 1300 ths each, and | @ags.—Quiet but steady. 


better than the average for fancy milkers. Clipped, fancy, spot, 47}@48}c. 
Veal Calves—About steady in price with| No. clipped, white, 46tc. 

lighter supply. P. A. Berry, 21 calves, of 120 tbs, oo. a males tack oo on. 

at Stc. W. A. Gleason, 24 calves, of 135 Ibs, at| Clipped, ~~ ship, white, 47k@48e. 





near 5jc. H. M. Lowe, 10 calves, 120 ths, at 5ic,. Millfeed.—The market is weak for all kinds. 
and a few selected calves at 6c. Winter wheat, bran sacks, $21 00. 
Late Arrivals. Winter wheat, merges Seg) $22 00@24 00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 75. 
Wednesday—Beef cows were not coming in; spring wheat, middling sacks, $20 00. 
freely this morning and butchers had to pay firm] Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 00. 


in a moderate way, and to close out concessions | @ull. 
had to be made. Good cows are not in liberal| State grades, Growed, 65@72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

supply. Libby Bros, say slow sales with good| Western grades, 70@75c. 
supply.. Sales from $25 to $50. Harris & Fellows,! Bari 
25, at average price, $42. O. H. Forbush, 1 fair | 60@76c for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 
beef cow, of 1070 ths, at $310;1 backward springer, NO. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, ; 
$3450. J. T. Molloy, 2 extra cows, $40 each; alot | MBye-—Quiet, $3.05@3.00 P bbl, bse P bushel. 
of 3 cows for $135. W.A. Bardwell, 1 cow, $45. 
J.S. Henry, well stocked with cows at $30@55. 
F. H. Woodward, 1 store bull, 600 tbs, at $20. W. 











THE WOOL MARKET. 








Scollans, 2 cows, $105; 1 at $50; 2 at $45@48. Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 16@17 
_ az aah heaegieningy: 18@19 
Stere Pigs. “ “ blood oe ee 1 20 
Jery 25@4; , $4.50@8. " “ Eblood ......22...06- 1 
Very light run at $2.25@4; shotes, $4.50@ sedi of a. ee a o*9 
ne delaine, Ohio... ............2..--.22-e0e 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. ‘s we RGIS occ ssc. cuclceen sada i 
Woashed £0000... i. cccck ccccc cw esenvseode 





-—The marketis higher at $1 26@1 28 
beef cows, of 15,390 ths, at 2tc. O.H. Forbush,2 Cerm Meal ig 8 s 


Fleuar.—Trade continues quiet, with 
tbs, at 3c. F. E. Keogan, 4 cows, of 3320 ths, at = ag nteal.—Quoted firm, $5 25@85 10 bbl. 

Milch Cows—The outlook at the opening was 9 5 aang market is quoted at $3 00@ 
Cerm.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady- 


prices. Milch cows in lighter supply and selling Bpat--Ehe market is steady with trade ruling 


ley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
a5@60e for 


| 


Residence of Arthur G. Bill, ‘Danielson, Conn, 
Write for handsome book illustrating scores of modern homes and public buildings heated with the Glenwood. Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 





* 


enwoods ! 


Weir Stove Co., 
Taunton, Mass, 
Gentlemen: 


Danielson, Conn, 


zy For ten years past I have been 
using one of your Glenwood Ranges in my kitchen 
and it has given excellent satisfaction, Last fall 
when I found 1t necessary to put a new heater in 
my house, I at once decided in favor of your 


Glenwood Furnace and Hot water Heater com- 
bined, : I have a large house to heat, standing 
upon high ground and much e d to winds, 
and with the furnace I formerly had I found it 
almost impossible to heat my halls and some of 
my rooms, With your heater I have no difficulty 
in keeping my house comfortable all winter with 
the doors into the hall all open from three floors, 
“+t The fire has been very easily managed and I 
have used no more fuel than formerly. 
I can most heartily recommend your Heaters 
and ranges, 
May 24. Yours respectfully, 
Arthur G. Bill, 
Judge of Probate. 





serve as homes for the men, whose duty it, will ke | 


Northern and Eastern— 
Chickens, fair to good................--.--- 


20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 





Chickens, broilers..................--..---- 14416 

Spring ducks.....-......---..----s2++2-++++ 14@ = mand Is also on the increase, and Maine apples ter sorts. Pennsylvania has lately acquired 
ape oc" amma baaiagi tag, ave # reputation for long keeping,when properly one hundred thousand acres in this way and may 

Pigeons, tame, p doz. DTU gq 95 bandied, that causes them to sell well in the take much more. Much of these tracts in both 

Western iced or frozen— | Spring. while ice for cold storage should be States are mountain or hillsides and perhaps 
Turkeys, com. to good............------- 7h@9 ‘plenty there. But there are chances for mistakes very rocky, where lumber trees and orchards 
Fee eens ESO, SURE c= pons onnenrnees 13@14 in met ds. Do not put them where you havea mightthrive, but where cultivation of any sort is 
Fowls wood to choice 77.7. io | Stiff clay subsoil, without underdraining the almost impossible. But while the State can thus 
Old Cocks.......-.---- --- eb aterin aa Gka, | Whole field. Put tile drains two rods apart along treat large tracts, there are many similar ones of 


Live Peultry. ' 


WOW DW B.w.-..0cecncccecionccessnnageoees 9494 

Roosters p Daw cnescoasseccsesesesees sensese 5a6 Old trees from areliable nurseryman, and donot in a similar manner. They produce no crops 

Spring chickens, P tb. .....-.----------+-++- 11@12__ accept four-year-old trees at the same price, or, now, or such asare of but little value, while wood 
Butter. better, set seedlings, and graftthem from bearing and timber {s likely to increase in value as the 


NoTE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 


— ti — do - es “9 would ~~ a wood, but are not well adapted to cultiva- 
N ig, | Mistake to plant an apple orchard now, even in tion, will be allowed to ow up in wood 
Chickens, choice spring ......-.-. .-------- ae | Maine, for if the supply from the Western States again, or, if they aur with aaluaneten 
is increasing rapidly in favorable seasons, the de- varieties, will. be planted or set with bet- 


the field at four feet deep or deeper. Set trees smaller size in towns, and perhaps on single farms 
about midway between the drains. Get two-year- in the Eastern States, that might well be treated 


trees which are known to produce good fruit if years go by, and the covering the mountain and 
you can do it, or get some one who knows how to hillsides with forests will tend to keep back the 
doit. Ifthe land is not in good cendition manure too rapid melting of snows and drainage of the 


to try to protect them from depredations and 
APPLE ORCHARD.— Young Farmer, Knox fires. Other parts that have ‘been cleared from 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin creditors, and all 
other penne interested in the estate of TRY- 
PHENA G. RIUE, late of Malden, in said 
C ounty. deceased, intestate. 

HE EAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration 
on the estate of sald deceased to Fred I. Rice 


Commonwealth of Massactus:tts, 


MIDDLESEX, 83. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors 
other pers jns_ interested in the tg 
HANNAH S. OSBORN, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 
WHEREAS, a petitien has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on th» estate of said deceased to Carlos 


of Malden, in the County of Middlesex, without Osbo 


giving a — » rip band. 
_ you are hereby c to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the tenth day of September, A. D. 
1001, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, ifany you have, why the’ same should not 
be granted. d 

And the petitioner is hesee7 directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
_ a iin the year one thousand nine hundred 


' 


sborn 0: Somerville, in the Count 
“Wane oe 2 — his pond. —— 
x e hereby cited to appear at a Pro 
Co ut, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. D. 
poe yy I song th gg in my forenoon, to show 
"ause, you have, w 
beygranted.” y , why the same should not 
ud the petitioner is hereby directed to giv 
pubiic notice thereof by ublishing this clafion 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the’ MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news. 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
Withent’ Geagtne oe Meco 
88, ARLES J. MCINTYRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said-Gourt, this tenth day of ya 
in the year one tho d nine hundred and one. 
W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 


Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts...-.- 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs 


rows may be grown for a few years if they are not 
too near the trees, but keep clear of Weeds or 








SERS le Le 15@15$ plants directly around them. 
Wecc. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts..... 144@15 . sa agi gk 

“ jmitation creamery seconds... .....- isha | 

“ ladle firsts and extras............... 134144 THE STANDARD APPLE BARREL. 
—— von eec eee ecceeccceneececeeces eres 12417 | The new apple barrel authorized by the Cana- 
Extra northern GORMONY..... <<. .5scesaseen 21 @22 dion Dominion for use in 1902 is smaller than that 
Extra western creamery .........-.:.------ 21¢@ adopted by the American apple shippers. Ours 
Extra dairy..........------ sresteenetesseees 20@ has a head diameter of 17} inches; staves 28} 
ses Oe soon or Lib palnis covneeecsees 14217 inches long, and a bilge 964 inches outside meas- 
Extra northern creamery.......-.+---++--- 22@224 urement. Their barrel 26} inches between heads, 
Extra northern dairy.......-......--------- @ ahead diameter of 17 inches, and a ‘middle di- 
Common to good.....-.-.----.-----+---+--+- 14@17 ameter of 18} inches, and is intended for apples 
Extra western creamery.........---..-.--- 21422 pears and quinces. 4 ' ’ 
Cheene. CLOVER-OR ALFALFA. 





@o Farmers in some States claim that they can 





Ons ie an ted sizes 213.@ i 1 
pt. & N. H, assorted SiZes.....---------- s4@ =| it well, and plow the manure in, but put no rainfall. 
pome ad" oer Mag seteeecees ait manure in the holes where the trees are set, as it 

Western, asst. spruce tubs...........---- 21@21 Willdo more harm than good. Set the trees care- 

Western, large ash tubs.............- -.--20}a21 fully, and then take care of them. Sow no small 
Creamery, northern firsts......-..--------- 19420 grains among them. Corn may be planted if not 
aan mene ag pone Arsts.........------++0- 190%. within eight feet of the trees on either side, or 
Creaihery, eastern.............----.------- 17@20 Potatoes, cabbages or other root crops, excepting 
Dairy, Vt. extra..........--.----- pbb cines 19@ onions, which need too heavy manuring, . Beds of 
Dairy, N. Y. extra.........--.-- 18}@ _ strawberries or rows of bush fruit between. the 








Aroostook, Hebrén, P Du..-...-..-:-. wale 
7 Pride of Southern, P bu---.-. 


te 









“  « — geconds.. 7a grow three and occasionally four crops of alfalfa 
Vt. twins extra P tb. 0$.a94. -hay in-@: seasen.- Weare glad that they can, but 
“ firsts P th..-..- -seus 8 ap ; itis hard ta get the crop to suryiye the first win- 
New Ohio Flats, extra NIUIIIINT ghag | ter in New. England, and while we can, in an 
Western twins, extra. .22 22.02.2222... ahs ofa ob ‘ordinary season, grow two, and occasionally 
Western, fair to good,,,......-. pidenionere 829 three crops of red’ clover, mixed with orchard 
. + Eggs. | grass. if we eos think that crop’ is good 
e fancy, P doz........-.-. o3@ | enough for this section, and do not advise at- 
fomeg ae ome - sane ececeeneead 18@20 tempting to substitute alfalfa. ~ 
Eastern fair to vo soe ccsercensece sees aces agit THE STUBBLE FIELDS. _ - ‘nd clover. 
Michigan fancy Meal ----------+---------" 189, | ‘The stubble tlelds, where the chitch bug of any; 
Sestern fair to wane eecececppsseeceeses 1h@14. | other insect pest has. been very troublesome, 
estern set yw oreeebend eee meonmakie inet | Should be-burned over -when .dry- enough to de, 
ar tas aeraner terval is PO alba aaa eee re = stroy any .eggs. they may have left there, or | ; 
\' Petatecs. that may intend wintering there. Then let 
Rhode Island, Rose or Hebron, # bbl ...250@275 the weeds get a good start on the burned the sale and exchange of 
Nova Scotia ‘ a i, 77772 50@) __ land, but not goto seed, and plow them in. Most ‘Slso Help or Situation Wanted. There is 
— 2254275 | weeds can then be kept down by hatrowing about 


‘! once in two weeks, bat we would prefer to put on 
‘) someé-crop to remain’ the ' winter, ‘and be. plowed 
-~pumder'to furnish: vegetable .matter for- another 


season,, ‘This.will prevent los¢.by washing or by 
the mineral matter leaching down into the soil, 


* SUNLIGHT IN STABLES. 

A recent experiment demonstrated the value 
of sunlight jin the stables, twenty-four healthy 
cows, known or believed to be, free from tubercu- 
losis were divided, and one-half put jn a dark 
stable, the others in a stable Into which the sun 
shone freely. Then a number of tuberculous 
cows were procured and kept at intervals first 
with one lot and then with the other, interchang- 
ing at'stated periods. At the end of a year the 
twelve in the dark stabie were tuberculous and 
only four in the other stable. Plenty of sunlight 
and pare air in the stables willdo more alone to 
exterminate tuberculosis than all the tuberculin 
tests and consequent slaughter of suspected ani- 
mals can do without these aids. 

SAVING BARN MANURE. 

Years ago we read of afarmerin some of the 
Western States who moved his barn three times 
| to get it away from‘the manure heap, and was 
; about ready to do so again, when he was: saved 
the trouble, as the sheriff sold the farm and he 
moved his household goods. The purchaser 
moved the manure to the fields and produced 
such bountiful crops that he was soon free from 
debt, and ready to buy more land and to stock it. 
This seems almost improbable, but we have 
heard a farmer object to the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers because they made “ the weeds grow like 
sixty.”’. But we seldom found a place where we 
could grow a crop of any value that weeds wuuld 
not grow if not prevented. But the man who 
tails to save and use not allonly his solid manure, 
but the liquids as well, or who allows them to be 
washed and leached away, putting only a weather-' 
beaten and water-suaked remnant on the fields, 
is nut a little less foolish than the man who left 
his manure heaps and moved his barn. The 





sg Red Bliss, p bu.........---.-. T5ee 
Green Vegetables. = = | ' 

Beets, 2 DUSN. 2.2 .5- <i secere- ncie-yoeseny!| MEO * 

Cabbage, native, P 100....2.... ...-.... 20045 00 

Carrots, P bush...........-...: Wedel J 1°65@ 

Lettuce, P small Dox..........---------- 35450 

Guoumbers, # 100. 4-dneietonne oo? 00 

cumbers, sere h- das atena-)-<<0-=0 

Onions, , Western Mass. P bbl......--. aoa? 25 

“Natives, P bu.-...2. ee ae @ 

Parsley, P bu..-....- 25a, 

Radishes, P box . 100@ 

Shell beans, pP bu --1 Wal 25 

Lima “ o RAT eae sce 2 2%@ 

Sieva “ OF nandeceppanagodes-9- sree +t OO 

String beans, native, P bushel ......... 40250 

Squash, new. white, p 100........-..--- 2 00@ 

New Marrow, P bbl....-.-..------------- 175@ 

Spinach, native, P box...........--.---- 30.440 

urnips, flat, P Dox........--..4..-.-.-- 35@ 
Turnips, yellow, ~ bbl...-...----..----- 1 75@ 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P fb......--.------ as 

- native, P Dush...........-...- 75q@1 25 
Green Peas, ® bushel .......-.-.--.-..- 1 50a2 25 
Domestic Green Frust. 

Apples, Astrachan, y, Le) a oe 2 00@3 00 
“  " Duchess, P bbl. ......-....------ 2 50.43 00 
«Nyack Pippin, SS ar 2 7543 25 
« — Gravenstein, P bbl.............- 3 50.a4 00 
- PMB. . 2. 2. sie --- -- 250@3 50 
“Sour Bough.......-.. -- 126@2 50 
“ Sweet Bough......-.-.- -- 200a2 50 

Pears, Ciapp's Favorite, Pp bbl.. -- 250a3 00 
** Southern Le Conte, p bbl.. .... 2 50a3 50 

Peaches, Coorg, choice, P carrier.... 125a@1 75 
" Arkansas, ® carrier........ 150@1 75 
6 Md. and Del., P carrier.. .. 125a@1 75 

Plums, 8-th baskets.... .....-.-.-.-----04 15@,20 

Blueberries, New Eng ....-..----.----.-- 6@10 

id Nova Scotia...........----.- 7@10 

Grapes, P carrier, Delaware.........--- 1 50a1 75 
si Niagera......-...... 1 00@1 25 
re pi Moore’s Early...-... 100@1 50 
“ 4 Champion...... ..-. Tia 

Muskmelons, P crate, good to choice... 50@1 06 

Watermeions, P 100 .....-.-..-. -.--.-- 9 00@23 00 

Hides and Pelts. 

speats and cows all weights...........-. 664 

MEETS 2.22 ccc cece coece ocec cece cocccccecccoe 

Hides, south, light green salted.......... rine % 

ey “46 Sry ehint Piteresetacccurs 14hals 

- - “" salted ... -- 12@1 


« buff, in west.......-.. 
a “ salted Pp tb. 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each... 
« over weights,each.. 
Deacon and dairy skins. -... --- 50@70 
Lambskins each, country.........--------- 25@30 
Country Pelts, each.......-..---.--------- 65@ 






Evaporated, choice .....-...-.-.------------- 6@7 
Evaporated, a, Kier levurcatltevces 6ia 
Sundried, as to quality............----------- 3@ 


Mediums, foreign..... 
Yellow eyes, extra . 
Yellow eyes, second 
Red Kidney.......--. ..-2 0@ 
Lima beans dried, P th..........-.-.----. @ 







Hay and Straw. 

Hay prime, bales............-.---------- 
a PNO. 1, P tO... 2.200 nee eee eneee 
“ “9 “ 

“ oe 3 “ec < 3 4 

ve fine choice. 

* clover mixed, ® ton 

va clover, P ton.'.....--...------- 
v8 swale, P ton.....----.--.----- 


Straw, prime rye......------------------ 
Straw, oat, per ton......-.....-.----.--- 
Straw, tangled rye.........-.-.-------.- 


FLOUK AND GRAIN. 


A nomi a quoted quiet. 

ng patents, 75. 

Goring, clear and straight, $3 00@3 75. 
inter patents, 





4 50. 
Winter, clear ak straight, $3 30@4 00. 


4 liquid manure from farm stock is nearly as val- 


uable as the solids, and in some cases more so, 
and we have seen a man dig a trench that the liq- 
uids might run away into the brook, and then 
downstream, perhaps to the place where the 
cattle drank. 

OAT HAY. 

The Maine Experiment Station reports the best 
success in securing good oat hay, by drying it in 
a bright sun for a few hours and then raking to- 
gether, using the tedder freely if the growth is 


Grass Seeds. heavy, then raking into windrows, completing 

Timothy, P bu, Western...............-- 2 50@2 65 the curing then with as little exposure to the air 
“ “” Northern...............- 2 aioe as is possible. We agree with allof this, but 
Rel tor ~ ete p 50 tb sack.....--...2 2502 75 | from several years of experience with it, would 
«" faney Leth dense § a 11}@13 | add, never cut on adamp or cloudy day, nor un- 
jell til the oats are well freed from dew or moisture. 

: When the ground under them is dry and hot at 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P........-.------ : Fe go cutting the curing goes on much faster, with 
Fea scroeued..-------------17-77777177"173 Ong less bleaching of leaves and stalks, and therefore 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P........... 3 00@ we thought less change from natural condi- 
Pea Cal. —~ White... 222. --22sceceee-ees ry 2502 60 tions. If bad weather threatened we did 
C& TOVCIZB.------------ --- -- seen eee enn ne | not hesitate to change the windrows into cocks 
—— eee etree "on-~t 2 ne? oo as large as we could conveniently make them 


| straws to put on top in a thatch fashion to shed 


the rain. We never had any that we put up in- 
jured by bad weather, usually mowing about 
noon and raking before five o’clock the same 
day. They found that if cut when in bloom or a 
, week later, when grain was nearly in the milk, the 
' hay was better liked than if cut later. This milk 
stage was our favorite season, and we liked oat 
hay, not only on its own merits, but because we 
found alight seeding of oats, say one to one and 
one and a half bushels of seed per acre, very fa- 
vorable to spring seed ng with grass, if oats were 
cut for hay. 





STATE FORESTRY. 

The States of New York and Pennsylvania 
have begun purchasing lands under the names of 
public parks, which for varions reasons are not 
| adapted to be profitably cultivated. Some of 
them are now covered with forests, with perhaps 
some arable cleared tracts in them which may 


IMPROVING PASTURES. 

We used to hear it said that the way to keep 
down bushes in pastures was to mow them in 
July and burn them in August, but we think 
August is as good a-‘month for mowing them, and 
they may, be burned whenever they are dry 
enough, But this method implies doing the work 
every year, unless sheep or goats are put on 
afterward to destroy the sprouts that come up, 
for the burning seldom goes deep enough to 
destroy the roots, and if it were hot enough 
for.that it would also destroy the humus in’ the 
soil, and leave the place practically barren. The 
grub hoe properly used is an efficient method if 
the roots are all taken out. but it involves a great 
qleal of labor with some of the bushes that infest 
our pastures. We will suggest another way that 
we have found work well with much less hand’ 
labor, and by ‘which we have also destroyed 
quack or couch grass, @ most detestable weed in 
cuitivated land,. but a good pasture grass. We 
plowed late in the. fall, just before the ground 
froze, turning roots up to the weather. ‘When the 
ground was dry in the spring we could shake thé 
earth off those roots and carry them away, leav- 
ing the soil there. This may leave stich spots 
bare that season, but a little séed will put them 
in grass the next year, and the labor‘ {s | email 
compared to thre tise ofthe grub hoe, though some 
varieties of bushea: are-\vety easily grubbed out, 
In a very dry fall bushes may be plowed up, the 
dirt shaken from the roots and the ground sown 
‘with rye, or the next spring with oats, grass seed 








uw FARMERS’ WANTS. 
- ' ‘ONE CENT A WORD" 
Farmers’ Want Department is established 10 allow 
Stock, Seeds, — ee 
initiaia, "So Dorisr "Cnc te accompany the 





W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. PROBATE COURT 
To the seveniaaet eaae’ sal all other per- = bred och — = kin, as eines 
sons interested in the estateof MARTIN B. Kink late of hehe hye adhd a ae agp : 
TURTEV ANI, late of Newton, in said County, _ ceased’ . — 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting to Wann last pet oo otal Mt ead de 
be the last will and testament of said de- ceased has been presented to said C “A 
coneas has ee presented to said Court, for Pro ~ Probate, by John Weir of Orland, in the State of 
ate, by Catharine M. Sturtevant, who prays that Illinois, who prays that letters testamentary ma 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the be issued to, him. the executor therein named, 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety without giving surety on his official bond : 
on her official bond. | | You are hereby clted : 
Court to be held at Cambridge in sald Comoe Court, tobe hel 
eld at Cambridge, in s unty of Middlesex, on the third day of Septembe D 
Middlesex, on the third day of September A. D. 20’ 7 Shee eanae’ 
ggg MM SG A A — - - en. j201.at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
eae you have, why the same should: not yr 
nted. 
And said petitioner ts hereby directed to give ( 
publie notte 2 thereof, by Fab tine ‘this cia public notice thereof, by pubifshing this cita 
1) e week, for three successive weeks, In the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a ni 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news r a0" fing le ay 
published in Boston, ene last, publication Tobe | vege - os the last publication to be — 
r. . before sa ‘ourt, an m paid, 
Ing, postpald, or delivering a copy of this citation Pi known a paved toy OE fs Wirdidsio seven 
tee oo eae or in the estate, anges We ¢ before saidCourt 
$a ; e said Court. . = SV itne RLES J. MCINT! 
Witness _CHARLES | A evened panes, Judge an d Court, this otattiee a see 
xe Of’ -sald “Court, tis first day of | in the year one thousand nine Htindred ahd one. ” 
August, in the year one thousand. nine hundred -—W.-E-~ROGERS, Assistant Register. 


os W. BS ROGERS, ‘Assistant Register, [Tor 
—~ ——| i: Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


cea i re 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX; 88. 








r; ance in the 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

MIDDLESEX, 88. $5 
PROBATE. COURT. ' 

be the next of kid and: all others interested: ‘in 


tate of THOMAS RALPH. CHAMBERS; | 


he. es 
I of Somerville, in said County, deceased. 
WhtkEas Jessie R. Chambers’ one of the 
next of kin of said dec » Nas made 
application for a partial distribution of the bal- 
hands of the administrator of the 
estate of said deceased among the next of kin of 





ANTED--Good. steady Protestant, to work | 

on farm. Must be Ate class mllker and. tearm f 
— i... oe ~ he ho) ‘ound 
. e cl Wi: 85, W ise: Lit 5 

Address, “SUPBRINTRN DENT: ‘Oak’ HIN | Barm; | 

Peabody, Mass.,; pont ' if sit | 


ANTED—Fresh-m: butter. Can e about a ton 
weekly. Send cash price. Boston deliveries in 
any amount..." M,/' 45 Jefferson St., Newton, Mass. 


eCORMICK' Corn Husker, good shapé; ‘cost $150, 

M first BTS gots tt. Large iin Berkshire pigs, 

and 14 weeks old, 12 per pair. One each two-year- 

old Percheron and French Coach stallion for sale or 

ould exc e for. Guernsey or Shorthorn cattle. 
. 8S. AKIN, Scipio; N. Y. ‘ 











'FUST a Gem! 100 acres, one-story house of five 
rooms, 30x50 foot baru, met euest trees and the 
ls to work them. Smooth fields, nice pastures, 

100 M feet of timber. Good,strong, deep loam. This 

j= dey should bring $1500, but to close it out we will 
e $700. Comeand look it over. If you do not find 

it as we represent it in every Re tculee we will bay 
our fare’ here and back. Address GUNN & CO., 
range Block, Brattleboro, Vt. 


wey Tih ’ ree 1 





‘A AM MOTH: Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 gornt st ag , 
. &. R 


t ;, Great winter layers. 
Bohanieebare, 0. ” 


OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 











TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 

old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
nona Albert. Also 1 Smee Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. 





OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
‘best. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, III. 





XFORD Down and Cotswolds ment on oqguete 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 
reed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 





RST-CLASS imported German coach horse for 
sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1 , extra good 
ne, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 
seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 


M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





OR SALE—Thirty-four nigh-qoede Shorthorn red 
heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 





d bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 


Stopped tails Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
e 
J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 





IOODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all — for sale at all times. 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons. Belgians 
Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
SON, Creston, Ia. 





AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 2 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 





LLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 





| YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 





NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
a $25; never been used. KENT, Box 324, 
n. 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





* WAgANTED, a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. I. 





LIABLE young man (22) yrargrnmyres. & mea and 

management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 

rs, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 

Could become workin partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


‘Must be strictly |: 





id deceased,: . 19 23 gi 

You are hereby cited to appéar at & Probate 
Comrt. to be held at Cambridge, in'said County of 
Miridlesex, op the third day of pre ‘A. D. 
n. the hog show 


1901, at nine. o’cloc ‘arenoon, a 
cmuseif: any you ‘have, wh La ial distribu 
gto said applie 


tion sbould:nes be:ninde-aec 
CE hl hes Be cell. peers > rr 
And the petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing. the same once in each’ 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published 
Dlieatidh to 


in Boston, the last be one day, at 
least,before _ said: . and by delivering . or 
a copy of this c 








mailing, postpaid itation to all 
known persons interested in the estate seven 
ap at least betore said Court. 


itness, CHARLES J. MolxTInE. Esquire, First 
Judge of’ said Court, this thirteenth day of Aug- 
ust in the Year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. . E,. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin and all other per 
sons interested im the estate of THOMAS 
O’CONNOR, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument P rting to 

be the last willand testament of said de- 
ceased has been Fae to said Court, for Pro- 
bate, by Maria J. O’Connor, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the gg day of September, A. 
D. 1901, at nine o’clock inthe forenoon, to show 
a if any you have, why the same should not 

e granted. 

‘And said petitioner is hereby directed to ee 
public notice thereof, by = shing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news 

aper published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before said Court,and by 
mailing, postpaid, or Sanvertng a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate; seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fourth 
day of July, in the year one thousand nine 


d one. 
aneaeene S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 














Moseley’s tn 60 minutes. 
Cream:: = s.0t $16.00. 
Catalogue Free. 
‘Separator set". 
ELEY& PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, lowa., 
Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 
ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good ‘iality. 
MACLAREN & CO., 
Fish, Poultry, Egg Merchants and Produce Importers, 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland. ' 
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WHEN YOU SEE 


“HORSE-HIGH, BULL-STRONG, PIG-TIGHT’’ 
applied to fencing, it always means PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Langshans and Indian Runrer 
Ducks from New York; low prices. Write for 
ree 36-page Catalog — it’s a beauty. 
PICTON FARMS, Clayton, N. Y. 


hOnce in each week for 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all 
‘other persons interested in the estate of 
VAN decks late ‘of Belmont, in said 
W tEAS, a certalié fnstrument parporting t 
be the last will ah testament 0 said de- 
ceased has been og to said Court, for 
Probate, by Esther Hughes Pierce, who prays that 
executrix therein named, without icine eotne 
amed, ou 

oon a —_ roby cited mts “tt 
: are herebyc to a at a Probate 
Court to-be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of September A. D. 
901, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 


> 
a@ 





} canse, if any youhave; why the same should not 


i ed... S TOI e Mout ‘ 

Rt tala petitioner {3 hereby directed to give 
pute hotice thereof, pai this citation 

e successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ news- 
pa r published “in Boston, the last publication 

one day:at least before said Court, and b 
mai. . postpaid, or .delivering a copy-of this ci- 
tation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, séven days at least before said Court. 

Mn CHARLES J.. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this. sixth day of 
August in the_year one thousand nine hundred 
andone. —— -W-E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin, creditors and all 
-. othér *'persons interested in the estate of 
CBABLES H. BROWN, late of Stonington, in 
the State of Connecticut, deceased, intestate, 
‘léa¥ving estate in said County. 
WHE 8, a petition has been:presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Moses A. 
Pendleton of said Stonington without giving a 
supety on ae pant. wee ‘i - 
ou are hereby c a rat a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. D. 
1901,at nine o’clock in the forenoon,to show cause, 
if any you: have, why the same should not be 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by poem this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day o 
August in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. | W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
RICHARDSON, late of Stoneham, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Mary E. 

Freeman of Stoneham, inthe se | of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A.D. 
1901,at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, inthe 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this thirty-first day 
of July, in the ys one thousand nine hundred 
and one. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 
of profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits, 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
on good terms. Good markets. Climate mild and 
healthy. Agreeable year round. 

Send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Landa 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, aoe or . 

A. HAY t Land and Indus Departmen’ 
exincrn Railway, 228 Washington street, Bostes 
Mass. 

















cents. WALNUT -PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OW to make $500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 
Ht. 2402, Boston. 


house; had experience; good reference. 9 


ANTED-—Situation as warden and matron of alms- 
Wx KLIN STREE?, Westfield, Mass. 


4 
' 

i 
i" 
’ 
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-MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, AUGUST 24 1901 
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and fresh air. Of course, where people go 
away in summer and shut.up the house, 


jeopardize your in- 





ape Pittsburgh. » 2 eee rte - there is no chance for an occasionul airing, 
tors. surance by burning off old, par arhere _ ls poasibie to do 20, ps: & store. 
PARNESTOOR ch. F 2 , attic be flood sun- 
ANCHOR ; nt. shine and air in the cool of the morning 
SOKSTEIN j cimcianat, cracked and peeling ia t every little while; it sweetens everything 
ATLaxTio Avoid the necessity for the dan- and disgusts my pernicious ittle ‘lords, the 
BRADLEY 
. : ‘Would it be a good plan to open the 
neers p Revver, | BETOUS paint burner by Mere only chests where the blankets aud puffs are 
> +, | stored i hor,or to 1 th ith 

caren pure ‘old Dutch process’” White | Soaks or wootens in them for a brief 
UNION . e h airing ?” 

a Om Lead, the only paint which never |" «Bynomeans: You want to keep the! 
SHIPMAN : condensed odor as strong in them as pos- | 
OORLIER cracks nor peels and can always |sible They will take care of themselves | 
MISSOURI ‘ % after being once properly prepared. Bet | 
aoa (*'* | be renewed without burning off, | thereomin which they arepiaced will be a 1 
POUTHERE : Heavy rugs can be rolled up with 
JOHN . LEWIS @ BROS 00 These brands are genuine. Joxocce O in them, andthe camphor must 
MORLEY ‘cennen é be wrapped in thin paper to avoid evapo- 
SALEM By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, ration, then tied about with plenty of news- 
connen, **™ ™** | any desired shade is readily obteined. Pamphlet giving valuable | papers:and put on top of a trunk or chest 

. bm information and card showing samples of colors mailed. FREE to in the attic or storeroom, and come out 

: Louisville. all applicants. | fresh and unspoiled at the right time. But 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


, I have known cases where a hurried house 
keeper has hung up woolen garments for 





the summer in an attic where she supposed 





Our Homes, — 


**Qid Home ’* Week. 

Acpleasing feature of the summer -season 
in recent years has been the setting apart, 
by the States of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, of a week to be known as ‘Old 
Home”? week. The governors of the 
respective States have issued proclamations 
inviting old residents to return and join in 
the festivities, and towns and cities have 
extended a hospitable welcome and arranged 
for such celebration as their resottrces 
permit. It is noted that individual 
towns inthe Old Bay State are also falling 
into line, and perhaps we, too, shall have an 
‘© Old Home” week, by State authority, in 
the not distant future, when many of us 
will deligh to godown from the metropolis 
for atime to the historic old town which 
formed the background of our childhood. 

It is well that residents of different sec- 
tions should have more knowledge of 
each other. The country towns of New 
England have largely furnished the bone 
and sinew of the North and West of 
our great country. It is noticeable 
throughout the West, which seems of late 
to dominate largely in things political 
and otherwise prominent, that the  bi- 
ographies of many who attain positions 
of eminence mention the fact that they 
were of New England ancestry. From the 
hills of granite went out the sturdy pioneers 
who developed the great section west of 
their early home, and the near-by cities of 
Boston and New York also owe much of 
their greatness to those who came as boys 
from the country towns. 

The student ot genealogy is especially 
cognizant of these facts, and understands 
better than most others the quality of the 
early settlers of New England. It isa habit 
of many city dwellers to thoughtlessly rele- 
gate those who are country-bred to a lower 
plane than their own, utterly ignoring the 
fact that they are of commen origin, and 
that to the influences ot country life they 
owe much of what they are and have. 

Such occasions as ‘‘Old Home ” week 
break down any barriers that pride of posi- 
tion may have erected. It is the exceptional 
human heart which does not thrill at the 
thought of a visit to the scenes of childhood 
or to the homes of one’s ancestors. If there 
is any inferiority of attainment on the part) 
of one’s country cousins it is because of lack | 
of opportunity, not of natural qualifications. 
All that is ours by inheritance they have in | 
common with us, and much of the respect- 
ability of which we boast would lack a 
background had not some remained behind 
to keep the ancestral homes from crumbling 
toruin. Weowethem a debt of gratitude 
which we can repay only by placing at their 
disposal some of the opportunities with 
which we are familiar. 

*“*Old Home ”’ week brings the denizens of 
the city and the country together for better 
acquaintance, and much good is sure to 
result. Perhaps, too,some man of wealth 
may be inspired by such a visit to contribute 
something of value to his native town. The 
number of libraries, schools, memorial 
halls, monuments, ete., which of late years 
have appeared in these towns, the gifts of 
those who have gone out therefrom, is note 
worthy, and no worthier use for money 
could be found. 

Education is the great leveler. Cultured 
persons are attracted. by each other, what- 
ever may be their means or lack of them. 
Culture is not complete, however, when a 
matter only of the brain. True heart cult- 
ure is likewise necessary. If the country 
dwellers can gain by the opportunities for 

he study of books and of beautiful objects 
which the great city affords, it is no less 
true that the city cousins may profit much 
by contact with the whole-hearted hospi- 
tality, the helpfulness and thoughtfulness 
for others which is so delightful a feature of 
country life. 

May the good work go on, and more and 
more each year may the ‘‘ Old Home”? week 
eall back the wanderers to the old firesides, 
and awaken sweetest memories of ‘‘ auld 


lang syne.’’ 
ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 








Spree is J 
The Workbox. 
CROCHETED PURSE. 

Finished with gate top. Procure one 
spool of purse twist and a bunch of beads. 
String all the beads on purse twist before 
beginning to crochet. 

Chain 12, join round in,a-ring. 

1st round—One single with’ bead, 1 plain, 
alternately, always working ifito back part 
of stitch. 

2d round—(*) Two singlé with beads, tak- 
ing up back loop of second stitch, then 1 
plain by taking up both loops of the second 
or last single to widen; repeat from (*) five 


times. 
3d round—(*) Three single with beads ; 


widen after third bead in same way as in 
last round ; repeat from (*) five times. 

Make 8 or 10 more rounds, increasing 1 
bead, and widening in each round until you 
have 6 points or 11 or 13 beads each. 

12th round—Single all around. 

13th round—Double in each single of last 
round. 

14th round—Double with bead in each 
stitch of last round. 

15th round—Double in each stitch of last 
round. 

16th round—Single in each stitch all 
round. 

17th round—(*) Two single, 3 single with 
beads ; repeat 13 times from (*). 

18th round—One single, (*) 3 single with 
beads, 2 single, repeat from (*) 12 times, 
then 3 single with beads, 1 single. 

19th round—(*) Three single with beads, 2 
single, repeat from (*) 13 times. 

2th round—Four single, 1 single with 
bead; repeat 13 times, then 1 single with 





221 round—(*) One single with bead, 4 that the general odor of camphor and other 
single, repeat from (*) 13 times. moth-preventiyes would be sufficient to 
23d round—(*) Two single, 3 single with keep the pests away, but alas! the fall 
heads, repeat-from (*) 13 times. disclosed certain ominous places in fold or 
24th round—One single, 3 single with plait where the sly, slippery little creatures 
beads, 2 single, repeat from (*) twelve of destruction -had done their disastrous 
times, then 3 single with beads, 1 single. work. Oh, the old adage of ‘an ounce of 
25th round—(*) Three single with beads, prevention’ proves its own truth nowhere 
2 single, repeat from (*) 13 times. more effectivly than in the matter of deal- 
For the next 14 rounds repeat fromthe 12th ing carefully and decidedly with the valu- 
able clothing and household furnishings 
that must be put away in the hot weather, 
'to du duty again after the vacation months. 
‘ Adhere to a few simple, easy rules, and there 
will be no trouble.’’—Christian Work. 
saa cman 
; ' | Summer Bedclothing. 
When in Danger of Nervous Collapse. | The subject of bedclothes for summer is, 
A woman who finds herself tiring at every as a general rule, too lightly considered. In- 
exertion is in danger of nervous collapse. stead of utilizing one of the heavy blankets 
She who fails to sleep soundly is especially of winter for summer, it is better to put 
liable to such a breakdown: To a¥oid such away those expensive blankets, and use 
a possibility, rest is absolutely necessary, only light'summer blankets of cotton and 
but not.a rest that means idleness} such| wool. These are easily washed, while 
rest would be the worst possible. thing. | heavy, all-wool blankets really require the 
What is necessary, though, is to break’ up' services of an expert scourer to be thor- 
accustomed routine of work, and to do all | oughly cleaned. Such heavy blankets should 
things moderately; take your breakfast in| be dried on a frame, which prevents the 
bed, rise“late, retire early, abandon all spiral fibres of the wool from drawing up 
unnecessary exertions, drink two or three and felting, and very few private families 
quarts of rich cocoa a day, . . . or use possess such frames. The mixtureof cotton 
this same amount of milk with cereals or in in summer blankets prevents their shrink- 
simple puddings. Eat nourishing food, the ing, and renders them light and easily 
heavy meal preferably in the middle of the washed. In summer there is more perspira- 
day. Keep out of doors as much as pos-' tion about the bedclothes, and they require 
sible, but do not allow yourself to become , washing every season, while winter blankets 
exhausted with too much walking. Occa-| may be used several seasons withouc wash 
sionally during the day take ten minutes ing if they are taken care of. 
rest on the flat of your back if possible, and) = The summer.counterpane shuuld also be 
if you manage to get the proverbial “ forty | of light texture, so it can be easily washed. 
winks,”’ so much the better. Go to bed| The folly of using a heavy Marsuilles 
early, and go to bed eachenight at the same! counterpane in hot weather need not be 
time. Darken your room absolutely, and! dwelt upon. A light coverlet of Bolton 
at once. Do not try to read, knowing you! sheeting or of dimity or any of the simple 
cannot sleep, or you will not. Close your | materials used for this purpose is more suit- 
eyes, and, selecting a comfortable position, able for a summer bed, because they are as 


round. 
53d round—One single in each stitch. 
54th round—One double in.each stitch. 
doth and 56th row—Like 54th round. 


Sew on the gate top. ; 
Eva M. NILEs. | 








Sa aid 


For y- tomatoes and parsley they are very good; or they 
ab rclipenine var Mmpse Pas pooy vcr will may be made into an omelette with asparagus 


ereign cure; indigo rubbed on the bite w 
also remove the sting. Indigo, it is also capes mpedeges be gprreg Ge deiean eles 
said, will give relief from the stings of the 114 pnshrooms, and this may be put around the 
yellow jacket. Household ammonia has onejette. Hard-bolled eggs may be cut in quar- 
been found by many persons to give relief ters and cooked in the cream sauce, and a tea- 
from mosquito bites. spoonful of curry powder stirred in when they are 
ii pg anew f ting is sadly marred 
The pleasure of many an ou 

Fewer end Simptey Studies. by pred oemeerot- sn prvcnioradie of mosquitoes and 
The recent utterance of Superintendent pjgcx fies. Especially is this true on leng trips 
Greener of the public schools of Kansas City, through the forests. A mixture of one part of 
in an address upon educational methods, pennyroyal, two parts of castor oil and three parts 
will find a responsive echo in the minds of of age ed woe git ews per —S a 
s e ee - 
mens pee. enailiore he Lave ed eri distance. The Giitea wene tint which 
fewer and simpler subjects that should be : Page ret get gate 

more thoroughly taught. “I believe,” said ‘t sives the skin simply exagge ’ 


can be readily removed with soap and water. 
he, “that in the past few years we have Try a cherry dessert with rice for the children’s 


imported so many things into our schools ginner, though it will be found that more than the 
that children do not have time to think. I ¢njildren will like it. Drop large white or black 
would have my boy go through the grade cherries into a hot, rich syrup until they are 
schools and be able to use the English lan- heated through. Have some boiled rice ready, 


ile the cherries on a nest of it on the platter, 
guage well, to know the meaning of the and p P 

8 rs serving the whole with whipped cream. Garnish 
Werte; fo Fe able te: 08 ie newen? if possible with a few cherry leaves or two or 


and magazines intelligently, to know some- h Pama atehn de + He a gaan 
thing of the history of the country and to aesupaeer stil affixed. Bree nt to remember for 


understand something of its relations to the service of any simple dish intended to tempt 
sceptible 
other countries. 1 would rather have him ana suscep 0 


know this much than to have him go 
through the entire schools and to get a 
smattering of everything that’s taught.” 


. - Cn — = —— = 

In another place he adds: I do net aoe e®s The fashion of using old fishnets as drapery 
of a single man who ever became intellectu introduced by artists a number of years ago, has 
ally great who did not build in the common j.q to the manufacture of _ fishnet especially for 
branches.” - draperies. It comesin a variety of colors, but 
Every parent of a public school child the dark gray of the actual article is always to be 
must be impressed with the superficial de- preferred. The colored net is likely to look crude 


velopment of the latter’s education. The in color and seems to lack raison d’etre. 
e*s Fashion prophets say that feathers are to 


absorbing capacity of the growing mind is 
taxed to the limit, and often far beyond ‘it, be worn more than ever the coming season, es- 
ulti left al t pecially the long, handsome ostrich plumes. 

while the reasoning faculties are left almos e*, Guipure and Arabian laces and mock jew- 
inert. Pupils are graduated from grammar is will be employed extensively this winter. 
and high schools every year with higher per Embroidery on the fabric has returned, and a 
cents. and extraordinary records of scholar- charming effect is produced by an artistic ar- 
ship. Question them, however, in matters rangement of leaves and blossoms. 


of general intelligence, or even endeavor to Range ane tn panne — and pretty. a 
> 20 infor- Waist of baby blue peau de soie just from Paris 
have them use their hardly acquired eee en 0 ee ee een rar 


mation in a practical way, seis they are with stems and veins in a lighter shade, ex- 
dazed and _ helpless. I upils, teachers, pressed by rope silk twist. 

school boards and superintendents are the e*e Chinese and Japanese embroideries are well 
victims of a system that has been ex- placed upon waists of dark blue, poppy red or 
panded injudiciously until it has become beige-colored silks. 

attenuated to a degree that threatens the ee A graceful trimming is made of rows of nar- 
serious weakening of what should be its "W velvet or satin ribbon put together with her- 


* : : . ring-bone stitchin heavy silk twist of the same 
vital principle—a preparation for life. It or = contracting caler. 


‘is an injustice to the averages boy oF girl e*e Hosiery must match the gown, say the ar- 
who, statistics show, leave school at fifteen, piters of fashion, no matter what the color of the 
that this precious time should be so mis- |atter. Some of the new green hose are striking, 
appropriated. The subjects essential, and but attractive. 

of paramount necessity to them in after e*, Women who have’ fine amethysts hidden 
years are only half taught, because to sat- away in their jewel caskets may bring them out 
isfy the requirements of a too ambitious witlra flourish, as they are to be highly popular 


curriculum so many non-essential subjects this winter. 
| @% Bracelets, too,may be taken out, if dainty 


are taken up. Only in afew special schools ! 
. ait and artistic, as dressy gowns for the cold weather 
is dev pray smite character e egarded bey of will continue the fashion, now prevailing, of hav- 
the fundamental importance which it is. jing the sleeve end at the elbow. This necessi- 
A glib cleverness is stimulated that without ates bracelets when gloves are not worn. 
the balance of moral principle becomes, in! ,* Fine tucking atid aécordion plaiting are 
weak natures, sometimes actually pernicious used extensively on handsome silk petticoats. 
in its after effect.—Harper’s Bazar. | . | a@e This is a good time, to, buy midseason hats, 
++ which are pretty likely 10 $e needed at the begin- 
Domestic Hints. | ning of August, as all the shops are marking 
ite aa | down their most expensive. modeis that are yet 
' a eee ' unsold to the prices of ordinaty Kinds. A charm- 
A large heaping cup of Hubpard'squash, meas- ing hat, to be had “ fora gong,” is a toque o 
ured after it is baked and mashed smooth, a ‘gen-| white chiffon, which is draped voluminously 
erous heaping tablespoonful of butter, melted and | around the brim, and embroidered with silver 
stirred into the squash, a heaping teaspoonful of on the crown. The-trimming is merely three 
flour mixed with four tablespoonfuls of milk and | jarge roses of different shades of crimson above 
one egg beaten light, salt- and: pepper to taste. and behind and a large twist of chiffon and lace. 











"Fashion Motes. 











with all the muscles and nerves relaxed, | easily washed as a sheet. Lace counter- 
direct your glance upward. In doing this, panes over silk are happily out of fashion, 
avoid the slightest effort; it may take sev- and were not suitable for a bed in summer. 
eral nights’ trial to quit making the A pure white bed looks so pretty and cool 
effort, but when you succeed—and you will that there is no likelihood of its ever being 
inavery short time—you will sleep rest- entirely out of fashion. Coverlets and 
fully and well; and the more sleep one bolster covers of wash silk are used in guest 
manages to get while ina nervous, collaps- rooms in summer, but are costly. They are 
ible condition, the less will be the danger shown in white silk, with conventionalized 
of prostration.— American Queen. flower patterns in color sprinkled over them. 
> Even the half tester, or canopy, is little 

Putting Away the Furs. used in summer, when -it is desirable to 

“Now, auntie, will you tell me just how catch all the breezes that come. Such con- 
you put away the furs in your family? I’ve trivances area protection against draughts 
read plenty of directions, and no doubt in winter, and there - some excuse for Gem 
some very good ones, but I want just once on the ground of their being picturesque. 
to be told exactly what some one does.” All comfortables are unsuitable for summer 
‘* Nothing easier to tell, Lucy, dear. And_ use because they cannot be washed without 


if while you’re a young housekeeper you i. them and making them over.— 


learn how to do things simply and safely, | 
let me advise you to sttok to the old way, | Mosquito Remedies. 
and year after year you will prove how easy | 

a matter it is to dispose of winter gear | The best way to get rid of the nuisance of 
without the fuss and bother many people | mosquitoes is to abolish their breeding- 
seem to think must attend the process. | places by draining the pools, puddles, sinks 
In the first place put your cloak either of | and ponds in one’s neighborhood. When 
fur ortrimmed with fur on the clothes-line, | this is impracticable, the resource remains 
and comb the fur through a few times with of treating the pools, puddles, sinks, etc., 
a coarse-tooth comb. Then beat it a min-' with kerosene. A pamphlet, by L. O 
ute or two with a stout stick. Let it air’ Howard, Ph. D., published by the Depart- 
thoroughly, give a few vigorous shakes, | ment of Agriculture, entitled ‘*‘ Notes on the 
then take it in. In the pockets, if there are’ Mosquitoes of the United States,”’ lays it 
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Mix well and turn:inte a buttered pudding dish | e*e A third bargain is of Tuscany straw, ex- 
| ee parting stage a sive tremely light and lacy, trimmed with a large bow 
| up into little round ‘cakes tt brown in butter Se Sere a apres 60 Yet and “whe 
hy nore roses. It is exceedingly simple yet delightfully 
‘ Parisian in character. 
Boil sufficient ri pooner ati mi e*. Not alone in millinery are bargains to be 
Cee Ta eet Tate Riad teeook Wenig {uid There are exaste blouses. fancy col 
lemon very thick cut the peel into ‘palf-ineh erent sovere, o00h Rages, senees BS gure 
: a ite é to induce trade in this dullest of seasons. 
| lengths, cover with water, boil for a few minutes, a 
| pour off water, cover with a cupful of fresh water, nie 
hdd juice, and sugar to aaa then stew gently The World Beautiful. 
Li ian Whiting, in the Boston Budget 


for two hours, after which allow to cool, when it 

will be a thick syrup. Turn the rice1 Q 3s , . Fi 

dish and ce pi eal oi rice into a glass Not only verses, but lives, are ‘** winnowed 
WALNUT AND CELERY SALAD. through and through,”’ and time and tide 
| Three cupfuls of fresh, crisp celery cut fine Teveal their faults and their virtues. Ir the 
| and two cupfuls of walnuts, carefully shelled that history of the State of Colorado there is one 
| they may be as little broken as possible. Putthe man whose life and work stand out in 
walnuts intoa saucepan with a small onion sliced, | noble pre-eminence ; whose character is one 





April the certificate of organization 64 
Union Colony of Colorado” was filed for ree 
Mr. Meeker was happily endowed 
the ability to discriminate between ;),, 
tainable and the unattainable, and set i 
key of effort accordingly. His ent}, 
never degenerated into fanaticism. ;,, 
zeal into mere eccentricity. He did y,., 
peat the mistakes of Fourier, or th... 
Brook Farm, nor sow any crops of 
Louisa Alcott wittily called “ transcen:, 
wild oats.” The “Union Colo: 
Greeley,” named after the Tribune «| 
who was treasurer of the colony. 
an almost ideal one in its provisio - 
education, temperance and culture. 
this superstructure was based on a fou; 
tion of practical methods, and the to. 
one unique in the entire country. 


Mr. Meeker’s editorial work, and othe 
writings were of ahigh order. ‘They 4: 
tracted the attention of Emerson, who mad. 
inquiries regarding the writer, wy). 
quality of work interested him. The ().. 
ley Tribune, under Mr. Meeker’s ads); 
tration, made ax impression very unw. 
for journalism outside the large centre- 
create. 

The Union Colony in Greeley was the {); 
in Colorado to experiment in the pres: 
system of upland irrigation on the 


plains, and Professor Mead of Deny: 
writing of this, says: 

The highest methods both of irrigation « 
cultivation were sought out through number): 
experiments, until Greeley and its potatoes yy. 
famous together. The home and civie jy. 
tutions of the colony became the pride of t). 
State, and the hard-won success of the es) 
munity inspired numerous similar undertakin 2 
and furnished an impulse which resulted jy t)\: 
reclamation and settlement of northern Colorad 
And of Mr. Meeker’s work in jnauguratin:z 
this community Mr. D. W. Working of Den- 
ver writes: 

To organize such a colony and to found such: « 
town as Greeley, and to set in motion the forces 
hat are ‘constantly going out from them—force- 
that make for intelligence, thrift and righteous 
ness—to do all this, even at the cost of hards}); 
poverty and martyrdom, is not this success of th: 
noblest kind ? 

It was, indeed, anoble success: but M: 
Meeker conceived of still another extensiv:: 
of his activities in the problem then sv 
prominently before the country,—the civil- 
ization of the Indians, He was appointed 
agent of the northern Utes, in possession ot 
the great park region of the Rocky moun- 
tains at White River.’ To it he went 
in the same spirit in which Genera! 
Armstrotig entered on his work at Hamp- 
ton. He had matured certain theories re- 
garding the proper treatment of the Indians. 
in. bringing them within the pale of the 
civilized arts,—tr eories so wise, so just, so 
humane, that they might be studied with 
advantage. These theories he put to the 
test. His youngest daughter, a beautifu! 
and gifted girl, opened a free school fo: 
teaching the Indians. His wife united with 
him in every kindly and gracious act }b\ 
which he strove to win the confidence of the 
race. This kindness and gentleness was 
unmeasured. The family lived a life otf 
constant sacrifice and effort for the educa- 
tion and training of the Utes. But the 
Indian nature is one that wreaks its 
revenge,—not necessarily on the aggressur. 
but on the first comer. Other agents had 
been lax, and a number of causes of 
discontent to which allusion cannot here be 
made fanned the smouldering fire. ‘Their 
chief complaint was that they were require: 
to work and abandon a bit of pasturaze. 
only a few acres, for the new agency 
grounds and _ gardens. Events) drew 
on like the fates in a Greek tragedy. 
and on the morning of Sept. 29, 1879, Mr. 
Meeker was cruelly massacred,—this good 
and great man, the last acts of whose life 
were those of beneficence, whose last words 
were all tenderness and wisdom: for Mr. 
Meeker was a man of force as well as of 
fineness; and of practical capacity to mate- 
rialize and substantiate the ideals to which 
his life was devoted. 





a bay leaf, a clove and twelve pepper corns, cover 
with boiling water, let them cook for ten or fifteen 
minutes, remove from the fire, drain and throw 
the nuts into cold water, remove the skins and 
let them get cold; then set onthe ice until it is 
time to serve. Mix them withthe celery, add 
mayonnaise or cream dressing, put on adish or 
in a salad bowl, garnish with the tender green 
celery leaves and serve. 
COCOANUT COOKIES, 

Cream one cup of sugar with half a cup of 
butter. Add one egg well beaten, two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, a pinch of salt, and a cup of 
grated cocoanut. Sift one and a half teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder with three cups of flour, 
and beatin. It must be very stiff and will prob- 


to inspire and to reward study as an ex- 
ample of intellectual and moral greatness. 
This man is Nathan Cook Meeker, the 
founder of the town of Greeley, Col., the 
founder and for many years the editor of 
the Greeley Tribune, later the Indian 


of the Snowy Range. 


Mr. Meeker was born in Ohio in July of 
1814, and met his death at White River, Col., 


agent at White River, where he died the 
death of a hero, and where, marking the 
spot of the tragic massacre, the town of 
| Meeker now stands, among the mountains 


on Sept. 29, 1879. Between these dates is 


In this world in which we live events are 
{not done with when they have gone 
| They persist in the texture of life. The) 
| stand for certain fulfilments, and until al! 
| these significances are worked out, the 
continue their appeals to the existing order 
They are like Banquo’s ghost that will not 
* down.” This truth is eminently illustrated 
in that tragedy at White River that took 
place almost twenty-two years ago, ani 
there are certain sequences which cannot be 
touched upon here, but will be through thei: 
proper channels 

The purpose here isto study the great 
ethical lesson of apparent defeat, disaste: 
and death, in the outward and materia! 
world, while on the spiritual side, it is triumph 
and glory and life more abundant. The ma: 
may be massacred,—the idea thit he stood 
for cannot be killed. A noble work like 
that of Mr. Meeker is like the seed sown 
which is not quickened except it die. Sow 
in weakness, itis raised in power: sown in 
dishonor, it is raised in glory. The thre: 
years of the ministry of Jesus on earth 
ended in defeat, disaster and death. Wa- 


small English walnut, wrapped in tissue 
paper. Under the collar, and somewhere 
about the lining, put six or eight pieces of 


paper. Put newspapers loosely about the 


unbleached muslin, but be sure there are 
no holes in the bag. Printer’s ink is a 
protection against moths. 

I sew a deep loop, perhaps two, to the 
neck of a coat or binding of a skirt, and 
with long stitches sew across the top of the 
bag, leaving out these loops, which of 
course I rip off on taking the garments out 
n the fall. Let the bag be so long as the 
cloak or skirt or sack. Hang it in the 
closet or attic and there will be no creases, 
no moth-holes, and no really unpleasant 
odor when you wish to use the garment 
again. Anything, however, that has been 
put away with camphor, tobacco, or espe- 
cially any coal-tar preparation, should be 
aired a few hours previous to wearing. 
The detestible odor of moth-balls should 
never be forced on any one either inthe 
car or place of assemblage. I have fol- 
lowed this simple rule in putting away 
garments heavily trimmed or lined with fur, 
year after year, and have never had the 
slightest trouble with moths. Of course 
the bag must have sufficient width to have 
the things hang easily and without seaming. 

A valuable cloak or sack could be slipped 
into a wide bag over one-of the shoulder 
forms used in hanging it in the closet. 

The two stout loops will keepit duly sus- 
pended. Professional packers will fold 
garments with great skill, but anything 
that can be hung upinthe way of wearing 
apparel will be kept more advantageously 
every way. And with all the new devices 
and preventives against moths, let me assure 
you there is nothing better or more effec- 
tive than the old-fashioned and well-tried 
gum camphor. It may cost a little more, 
but it is cheaper in the end.” 

‘IT wish I could afford a cedar closet, 
auntie.”’ 

‘* My dear, a lady told me that though a 
cedar chest or closet is considered moth- 
proof, she yet found it absolutely necessary 
to guard her furs and woolens against moths 
in her cedar closet, as the mere oder of the 
wood she had demonstrated was not suffi- 
cient to keep moths away. It no doubt 
may help to keep them off, but they are 
isidious creatures and must be kept at bay 
by means of special precaution. There is 


any, put a lump of camphor as large as a_ 


camphor. pinning them on by the tissue , 


cloak and slip all into a cotton bag made | 
either from an old sheet or from cheap: 


down very positively that kerosene or crude 
' petroleum is a sovereign remedy for these 
pests. The use of kerosene rests on the fact 
that the larvie must every few minutes come 
to the surface of the water in which they 
| swim to get a breath of air. If they find oil 
on the surface they get that into their 
breathing apparatus and it is immediately 
| fatal to them. About one ounce of kerosene 
, suftices for fifteen square feet of surface 
| and an application suffices for one month. 

| ‘The heavy grade of oil known as lubri- 
| eating oil is found to be more persistent 
‘than the ordinary illuminating oils. Oil 
when placed on the water spreads itself 
'evenly, and will make the area it covers 
| uninhabitable to mosquitoes. 

| The places in which the oil is most 
|needed are not so much the few ponds 
!and swamps outside cities and towns, as 
‘the thousands of wells which, in absence 
| of sewers, are found in the back yards of 
| city residences. It is from these that 
the swarms of mosquitoes emerge that 
imake life a burden to the citizen during 
|the summer and fall. ‘‘ In many houses 
‘in Baltimore,’ says Mr. Howard, ‘ the 
‘sewage drains first into wells or sinks in 
ithe back yard, and thence, in some cases, 
|into sewers. These wells are open, and 
| the mosquitoes which breed in the stag- 
nant contents of the sinks have free egress 
into the open air back of the houses.” By 
| pouring a cup of oil into one of these wells 
or sinks partial relief may be obtained, and 
concerted action would bring full relief. 

To destroy mosquitoes in houses Dr. How- 
ard prescribes the burning of pyrethrum 
powder or the use of kerosene cups. The 
powder should be moistened and moulded 
into small cones, about the size of checolate 
drops, dried in an oven. Then if 
ignited at the apex, the cones smoul- 
der slowly, giving off an odor not 
unlike that of the prepared punk which 
boys use in setting off firecrackers. Two or 
three of these cones burned inaroom in 
the evening will give relief by stupefying 
the mosquitoes. The smoke is not harmful 
at all to human beings. <A small quantity of 
kerosene put intoatin box lid fastened to 
the end of a stick, may be pushed up to the 
ceiling under resting mosquitoes and they 
will fall into the oil and be destroyed. It is 
the custom in certain houses in New Jersey 
to systematically hunt for mosquitoes in the 
bedrooms with a cup on a long stick before 
retiring. 

Camphor rubbed on the face and hands 
or a few drops upon the pillow at night will 








one thing housekeepers ought to bear 
in mind. Moths, in common with certain 





21st round—One single with bead in every 
stitch, 


other insects, dislike and avoid sunshine 


keep mosquitos away fora time. This is 


ably a ce ® : ° ° is li > j ” r : 
ably need more flour. Roll out thin and bake ten comprised a life which for intense and un-, hislife thereby a failure? = Who has won 
to fifteen minutes in a moderately quick oven. . ® 2 the triumph’s evidence,—Pil . “ist: 
ceasing energy, tine poise, for that good |]; a Sawa s et or Christ 
TOMATO CONSOMME. Prvmye od ‘ F § Mat S00) Lincoln had to die that the nation might 
Wash and cut up the tomatoes; to a quart of | Sense which Guizot well cerms the “ genius|live. Heroism is forever being crowned 
tomatoes add a quart of consomme, one bay leaf, | Of humanity,” and for generou’ exaltation, | with martyrdom. | 
one clove, a tablespoon of chopped onion, and a, is unsurpassed in the records of our country. | . All life today is better because Nathan 
small blade of mace. Cook half an hour, strain | The earlier life of Nathan Cook Meeker | ©°0k — lived and gave himseli 
+ ‘larifv wi 2 w > " — my 2 enerou avi b akes fio 
and clarify with the whites and shells of two eggs. | was one typical of the best American expe- — oe 7 i pone ve all th on ake a : 2 
Add salt and pepper if necessary. The result! ,; progress and righteousness. He literal!; 
shouts b4 a-clene. snatliline, deamsedienkt rience. He came of people of the order that | gave his life for his lofty ideals, and th!s 
deena hea eae eed ‘ Emerson characterizes as those who “go| hero whom his own State honors merits th: 
One-half pound each of blanched almonds, pul- without the new carpet and send the boy ere and the honor of the nation. 
verized sugar and puff paste, whites of six eggs.|t® College,” yet behind him, too, were a Say not the struggle naught availeth. 


Roll the paste very thin and cut with a biscuit 
cutter. From the centre of each cut a smaller 
one, leaving the outside ring three-fourths of an 
inch wide. Beat the eggs until stiff, stir in sugar, 
with dish in boiling water, until meringue is quite 
thick ; add almonds, thinly sliced, and cool. Frost 
the rings with mixture, and bake in an oven of 
proper temperature for cake. 

_-~<>—-. ————— 

Hints to Housekeepers. 


All cooking teachers recommend the frothing 
of chocolate. It should be beaten with a patent 
egg beater before sending it to the table, whether 
whipped cream is to be served with it or not. An 
English chocolate-pot is sure to be provided with 
its long paddle whose handle goes through the lid 
of the pot. As each cupful is served the paddle 
is turned briskly two or three times before the 
chocolate is poured off, the process being Known 
over there as “ muddling.” 

Jellied chicken is easily prepared, and makes 
an attractive dish, especially if there are stoned 
olives served with it, or quartered eggs around 
the mould,. or chopped aspic jelly. Cold lamb, 
sliced thin. isimproved by a border of broiled 
tomatoes, and cold roast beef is rendered more 
appetizing by them also. 

Young leeks, which in France are known as the 
‘poor man’s asparagus,” are among the most 
wholesome of summer vegetables. Cooked and 
served with Spanish mackerel they are especially 
delicate and delicious. Boil fifteen leeks twenty- 
five minutes in about a quart of salted water, to 
which a heaping tablespoonful of butter has been 
added, leaving on them the fresh green leaves. 
Meanwhile remove the spine from a mackerel 
that has been split down the back, and season it 
inside and out with salt and pepper. Fold the 
fish together and brush it thoroughly with melted 
butter. Broil ten minutes on each side. Drain 
the leeks, separate them and arrange them 
around the fish. Serve with arich cream sauce 
seasoned with chopped parsley and lemon juice. 
To warm over duck cut in pieces, not very 
small, all the cold duck that is left. Chop finea 
head of celery and two onions, and put them in 
a deep saucepan in alternate layers with the 
pieces of duck. Slice one green pepper, stone 
and cut in half fifteen o: twenty olives, and add 
to the duck. Pour over them all the gravy that is 
left, heated, and add hot water enough to have 

the meat about half covered. Cover and simmer 

one hour. If the gravy is too thin, thicken it with 

brown flour, and add salt and pepper if needed. 

Just before serving adda glass of sherry. Let 

come to a boil, and serve hot on buttered toast. 








long list of distinguished ancestry of whom 
space forbids extended mention here,—men 
who through successive generations had 
achieved pre-eminence and contributed to 
general progress. AS a young man, Mr. 
Meeker taught school in Ohio and Pennsy1- 
vania: later he was connected with a New 
; Orleans daily ; also the New York Mirror, 
when Willis and George P. Morris were edi- 
tors, and with the Louisville Journal under 
that famous wit, George D. Prentice, now 
the Courier Journal, edited by the brilliant 
Henry Watterson. He wrote fora numb e 
of papers; wrote literary sketches and poems, 
and still later books, oneof which he dedi- 
cated to President Pierce. He married a lady 
of great force and exaltation of character, a 
native of Connecticut, who shared his aims 
and his ideals for the betterment of human- 
ity. Horace Greeley, always waving his 
divining rod to discover if perchance talent 
were near, found Mr. Meeker and recog- 
nized his genius and his fare personal qual- 
ities. He invited him to take the chair of 
agricultural editorship of the Tribune, suc- 
ceeding Solon Robinson. .A Colorado jour- 
nal, recently giving some reminiscences of 
his life, says:— 

In the fall of 1869 Mr. Meeker made a trip to 
the West for the Tribune, writing interesting 
letters by the way. On his return to New York 

he was full of the idea of establishing a colony tn 
Colorado. He mentioned his ambition to John 

Russell Young, who talked it over -with Mr. 

Greeley, and that great man, at the first oppor- 
tunity, said to the returned correspondent: “ I 

understand you have & notion to start a colony to 

go to Colorado.” When Meeker answered 

“Yes,” Greeley added: “Well, I wish you 

would take hold of it. for { think it will be a great 

success, and if I could I would go myself.” 

With such encouragement, Mr. Meeker spent 

the following day in writing the article announc- 

ing his purpose and outlining the plan which was 

afterwards adopted as the constitution of the 

colony. Mr. Greeley suggested a few minor 

changes, after which the article was printed and 

kept in type for a week, in order, as its author 

said, “that there might be due reflection and no 

haste.” It was published in the Tribune of Dec. 

14, 1869, with an editorial endorsement of the plan 

and its originator. Nine days later the colony 

was organized, and yet in that short time more 





Eggs may be prepared in many ways for sup- 





also a well-known property of oil of penny- 
royal. 


per. Simply scrambled with fresh or canned 


than a thousand letters had been received in 


It does avail. It always avails. It make 
little difference whether a man be success 
ful or unsuccessful in this life, so far as 
outer things go, but it does matter as to th: 
purity of his motives, the degree to whic! 
he keeps faith with his ideals. 

Every tourist and traveler who comes + 
this enchanting Colorado should make his 
pilgrimage to the town of Meeker (marking 
the scene of the massacre), and to the tow! 
of Greeley, that isa visible monument to th: 
memory of its great founder; and reviewine 
the story of Mr. Meeker’s life behold in 
new reverence and more unfaltering devo- 
tion the noble virtues inseparably linked 
with the name of Nathan Cook Meeker. 
Colorado springs, Colo. 


Gems of Thought. 


----To be faithful in darkness, that is ¢! 
supreme test to which the human spirit is su! 
jected.—George S. Merriam. 

-.--Every one has the burden of ignorance? 
which can only be bornein humility; of weakness 
which can only be lifted by prayer; of sin, whic 
only repentance and a new heart toward God ca! 
do away; of sorrow,, which a childlike spin’ 
toward the heavenly Father can alone Dea 
But we have also the duty to be strong. Bear t 
burden, and it will really bear you.—Hen 
Wilder Foote. 

---- There is a cheerfulness which, even 
things go-seriously wrong, can keep from sinki! 
into mere fret and worry and bitterness. 0! 
people talk of this as if it were all a matter © 
temperament. Of course there are some to whion 
it comes easier than to others. It is so with ever) 
quality. But apart from that, cheerfulness !s 
duty, and a duty which no one can weave into 
settled part of his life without something of : 
cross.—Brooke Herford, D. D. 

..-. We do not realizeas we ought what mmi- 
tries cluster round our life, to aid us in bemns 
what .we may be. Angels, angels, every one 
think about us every day, bearing us in thet 
hands and lifting us up when we are fallen. The! 
faces gladden us when we do well, and grow Ver) 
sad at us when we sin. Aye! and in some \“) 
those that we speak of and think of asin heave! 
love us still with all the old love of earth and al! 
the new love of heaven together.—Kobert Collye! 


—* In a climate where a man can lie in 3 
hammock, pick up a banana with one hand, #1 
diga sweet'potato with one foot, the incentive 
to idleness is easy, and its debilitating conse- 
quences inevitable.” This, says Governor Alle! 
is sufficient explanation why Porto Rico has !0! 
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answer to the article. On the 15th of the next 


our centuries been practically at a standstill. 
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LIVER PILLS. | 


RADWAY & CO., New York: 

‘oar Sirs—I have been sick for nearly 
,years, and have been doctoring with 
1o of the most expert doctors of the 
‘ited States. I have been bathing and 
uking hot water at the Hot Springs, Ark., 
it seemed everything failed to do me 
ii, After I saw your advertisement I 
ught I would try Radway’s pills, and 
-e used nearly two boxes; been taking 
,at bedtime and one after breakfast, and 
\ have done me more good than anything 

| have ever used. My trouble has been 
th the liver. My skin and eyes were all 
low: Lhad sleepy, drowsy, dizzy feelings; 
t likeaarunken man; pain right above 
navel, like if it was bile on top of the 
mach. My bowels were costive. My 
sith and tongue sore most of the time. 
petite fair, but food would not digest, 
t settle heavy on my stomach, and some 
, mouthfuls of food came up again. I 
ald eat only light food that digests easily. 
ease send ** Book of Advice.”’ 

Respectfully, 
BEN ZAUGG, Hot Springs, Ark. 


adway’s 
R Pills 


Price 25e a box. Sold by Druggists or 
Sent by Mail. 
Send to DR. RADWAY & CO., 55, Elm 


street, New York, for *‘ Book of Advice.”’ 


Boetry. 


TO AN AUGUST ROSE. 

Late visitant, why comest thou 
When others long are dead? 

A memory sweet thou seemest to bring 
Of happy hours now fled. 

Thy perfume brings a breath of June, 
And colors rich and rare, 

There seems a sadness lingering o’er 
Thy tender leaves so fair. 

The summer days are nearly sped, 
The hours of birds and flowers 

Are drifting on to autumn tide, 
To winter’s weary hours. 

Oh! linger on, ye tender rose, 
Thou spirit of the past, 

To bless the close of summer time, 
Of joys that cannot last. 

The roses come, the roses go, 
Thus all are born to fade, 

Life’s sweetest pleasures all too brief, 
Life’s evening, deep in shade. 

LoutisE LEWIN MATTHEWS. 
Blue Hill, Milton, Mass., Aug. 5, 1901. 
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LARKSPUR. 
| see, whene’er I catch your heavenly hue, 
A trim old English parterre, soaked with sun, 
And hear, down-dropping from the brooding blue, 
The ftlute-clear, silvery lark-notes, one by one. 
—Clinton Scollard, in Lippincott’s. 


———— +e om 


DEATH OF A DAY. 

The sea was rocking its waves to rest, 
As the silver moon arose; 

She saw in the rainbow halls of the west, 
The life of a fair day close. 

She saw the beautiful evening stars 
Hang over it tenderly, 

And softly follow, behind the bars. 


Of sunset, the day away. 
—Augusta Moore. 





_ _~<>— 
JUST BE GLAD. 

© heart of mine, we shouldn’t 
Worry so. 

What we've missed of calm we couldn’t 
Have, you know; 

What we've met of stormy pain, 

And of sorrow’s driving rain, 

We can better meet again, 
If it blow. 

We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known; 

When the tears fell with the shower; 
All alone. 





Were not shine and shower blent 
As the gracious Master meant? 
Let us temper our content 
With his own. 
For we know not every morrow 
Can be sad; 
So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 
Let us fold away our fears, 
And put by our foolish teirs, 
And through all the coming years ; 
Just be glad. —James Whitcomb Riley. 


~s>- 


AFTER RAIN. 


Ihe country road at lonely close of day 
Has rest awhile from the long stress of rain; 
Dripping and bowed the green walls of the lane 
lect no glistening night; no colors gay 
llas dying summer left; the sky is gray, 
\s though the weeping had not eased the pain, 
lhe autumn is not yet, and allin vain 
~-oms summer's life,—a blossom cast away! 
» air is hushed, save in the emerald shade. 
he rain still drops, and stirs each fretting leaf 
» soft insistence of its little grief ; 
The hopeless calm all thought of life denies; 
' hark! and now through silence unafraid 
\ robin ripples to the chilly skies. 
—Helen Hay, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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ONLY A WORD. 

(nly a word, was it? Searce a word! 
Musical whisper, softly heard, 

»ylabled nothing—just a breath— 

! will outlast life, and ’t will laugh at death, 
Love with so little can do so much— 
Only a word, sweet! Only a touch! 

—Mortimer Collins. 


od — 
OUTWARD. 


‘ard broad airs, the sea’s unshadowed sweep 
(| larger voice on shores of lovelier lands, 

ed heavens of vaster light and night with 
sleep 

uder as women’s hands. 


‘ard the grave processional of hours, 
l\ a discovered joy, a solved surmise; 
dark in bud, that, ripening, fall like flowers 
dened in Paradise. 


‘rd! O throes resolved in mightier song! 
udor of nameless deeds, essential words, 
(in the large acceptance, in the long 

sv of the cosmie chords. 


ird, where every word and deed is fit; 
vard, beyond the lies of name and shame, 
and ignorance the cause of it, 

> prison of fancied flame. 


rd! O heart, the secret solved at last! 
that enfolds, unites and understands; 
ike the sea, with equal waters cast 
iis and alien lands! 


id! O free at last! O steadfast soul 
in the poise of natural things! O wise, 
‘ise is love!—only, beyond control, 
bass with open eyes! 
“e Cabot Lodge, in £cribner’s Magazine. 
{bea hermit; sweet indeed ’t would be 
dwell where stiff, starched garb I’d never 
see; 
', oh, at eventide, ’t were dull, I fear, 
© have no soda fountain squizzling near. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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‘| listened eagerly ‘to the step that entered the 
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‘Miscellaneous. 


The Westbridge Episode. 


Westbridge is a thriving New England town. 
cha six months ago it was also a conservative 
own, 

But six months ago certain events took place 
which affected materially both the conceit and 
the customs of this conservative town. 

On the morning of the eventful day Richard 
Downing, of the firm of Downing, Broad & Co., 
brokers, was half awake. He ought to have been 
wide awake. It was nine o’clock, and he was due 
at his office at eight-thirty. He was blissfully un- 
conscious of the hour. The extra sleep had put 
him in good humor. He stretched out his arms, 
yawning, and thinking lazily that for once his 
wife would not have to call him. He was awake, 
that is, almost—he would be soon—as soon as he 
had fin— No, this was too childish! He would 
wake up— 

Keeping his eyes open might help. He opened 
them once more to their widest extent. The first 
object they rested on put him wide awake. It 
was a new broadcloth gown, dark red, with rich 
satin trimmings. ‘ 

Downing eyed it approvingly. 

“* Awfully swell taste, Mary has. Won’t she 
look stunning in it! Pretty bill with it, ’ll- war 
rant. Just home from the dressmaker’s evi- 
dently.” 

His eyes wandered lazily to the little clock on 
the mantel. Then something suspiciously like 
an oath was thrown back with the bedclothes. 

“* What could Mary be thinking of! ” 

He cast a wild glance about the room. He 
rushed to the door and called down the stair- 
way. ‘ 

There was no reply. _ His voice came back with 
a suggestion of emptiness from the rooms below. 
He looked about the chamber, perplexed, ex- 
asperated. 

““ Where can my trousers be?” he muttered. 

His eyes caught a slip of paper on the pillow. 
He would not own the start that he gave, nor the 
hand that seemed to clutch at his throat as he 
tore open the paper. 

“Dear Richard: I cannot endure our present 
way of life—” 

Yes, it had come. As he read, a dozen thoughts 
were coursing through his brain. This was what 
Dick Crawford’s wife did. He remembered the 
look on Dick’s face the next day. He groaned 
and hurried on: 

‘* The only way out of it that I cap see is for you 
to change places with me for a day. Perhaps 
then you will know how I feel about living such a 
eramped, shut-in, buried-alive life. I am sure 
you will, Richard; you are so sensible in most 
things, and a dear husband. You cannot really 
understand my misery unless you have to wear 
the same kind ef clothes. SoI have had a nice 
gown and shoes and other things made for you. 
I hope you will like the gown, dear. I picked it 
out myself. The day will not seem long, darling, 
for I shall be coming back to you at night. Your 
Affectionate Wife and Protector. 

*P.S.—Don’t worry about the office. I will 
attend to everything.” 

He sat, half dazed, trying to take it in. His 
mind ran back, catching up phrases in the note, 
fitting them into the past. ‘I picked it out my- 
self, dear.’ He often picked out Mary’s dresses. 
It was only last week, he recalled hazily, they 
had differed—almost quarreled—about her dress. 
She had wanted to have a different style—some 
“hifalutin” zestheticmake. He had set his foot 
down pretty promptly on that. His wife was not 
going to make a frump of herself for any ‘‘ com- 
mon sense”’’ foolishness, All well enough fora 
man who has the hard work of the world to do. 
But a lady should be elegantly clad. He glanced 
at the gown with its velvet collar and embossed 
vest. 

His heart gave a leap—and stood still. The 








office! He must be ther , and inside of ten 
minutes. That famous deal was to be made! 
It meant a clear five thousand. It would , 
be a costly joke for Mary if he missed that! | 

He sped up the attic in search of a last year’s 
The rafters were swept ‘‘as bare as your 





hand ” of all masculine attire. Only gowns and 
petticoats hung in mockiug, unified folds before 
He turned and fled back to the closet—not 
so much as a necktie to reward his search! 

Then first the enormity of the joke came over | 
him. He was a prisoner in his own house! It 
was like being smothered—buried alive. He 
raged across the room. He stormed. He caught 
up the red dress and glared at it. He shook it 
fiercely. It may be we: to close the door. 

When it opened again a tall, well-formed 
woman, dressed in a broadcloth gown, swept out 
across the threshold, and tripped lightly down 
the stairs. On the bureau lay a soft pile of curly, 
blonde hair. It was Richard Downing’s mous- 
tache. Behind the bureau lay one mangled, dis- 
cared article of attire,—a stiff, unyielding corset. 

A cheerful fire was burning in the dining-room 
grate. The table was bright with linen and silver. 
Only one place was laid—behind the coffee-urn. 
Downing glaneed at it. He started and frowned, 
and attempted to run his hands into his trousers’ 
pockets. They slid ineffectually down the smooth 
cloth. He crossed them behind him and stared 
gloomily into the fire. 

The sombre look lightened ; the servants—they 
were in the house, of course. He seated himself 
behind the coffee-urn, and rang the bell sharply. 
Thank fortune! the morning paper was there, and 
it was big. He buried himself behind it, and 


| 


room. Ah! it was James,—a great relief. It 
would have been awkward to have one of those 
giggling maids come in. 

* James! ’’ from behind the paper. 

“ Yes, sir.’” 

Something in the tone—guarded, non-committal, 
and deprecating—caused Downing to peep around 
the corner of the paper. What he saw caused 
him to retire more quickly than he had emerged. 
James, the tall, the dignified, the imperturbable, 
stood there expressionless, in a spotless dimity 
gown, amuslin cap topping his solemn counte- 
Nance, 

** James!’ Downing’s voice was sharp, with a 
barely perceptible quiver in it, ‘‘what is the 
meaning of this nonsense? ” 

There was no answer. A dimity arm carefully 
arranged the egg-cup and. prepared cream and 
sugar for his coffee. Downing sipped the coffee 
cautiously. How was he to eat any breakfast 
with that Punch-and-Judy show standing behind 
him! He could feel it through the back of his 
head—arms folded, solemn gaze straight ahead, 
cap, by this time, slightly awry. 

Whatever sense of humor Mary might have in- 
dulged in arraying her butler, she had commui- 
cated none of it to James. To nim the affair was 
serious. Downing was driven to meet it with 
like seriousness. 

* James,” he said sternly. 

** Yessir.” 

**Go down to Cole & Thompson’s and bring me 
a complete suit of clothes—everything from the 
ground up. Hurry now.” 

There was no reply. 
rustled and was gone. 

Downing breathed a sigh of relief. Really it 
was absurd—he was getting hysterically nervous. 
The combination of James and solitary confine- 
ment was too much for any one. Mary must have 
lain awake nights to think of anything so prepos- 
terous. She should suffer for this. No, he would 
let her off easy. She would be a good deal more 
surprised to see him walk in Downing, chuckled. 
He began to eat with a relish. 

James’s step sounded outside the door. The 
handle turned. Downing looked up with a 
pleased smile. It turned to wrath. 

In the doorway, starched and immaculate, stood 
James, a plate of steaming muffinsin his hand. 

Downing glared. He _ seized the wooden 
James, shook him until cap, apron and dimity 
sleeves stood in three separate directions. 

Before he could recover breath his victim had 
retreated behind the heavy oak door. The con- 
versation that followed was carried on through a 
cautious crack, at which appeared now one wary 
eye, now a crumpled cap-frill, and noW a degen- 
erate ear. 

«« James, what does this mean?” 

“ Missus told me to.” 

“ To what?” 

“Keep an eye on you, sir.” 

“ Well, you’d better come inside where you can 
keep two.” There was deep sarcasm in the tone. 

“No, thank you, sir,” respectfully. 

“ James ’—after an eloquent pause—"‘ if a fiver 
would be of any use to you—” 


But the dimity skirt 


“To bribe me, sir.” 

“Did she, perhaps, tell you why I am caged up 
here like a lunatic?” sarcastically. 

The watching eye gleamed intelligently through 
the crack, and one long, bony finger appeared 
under the rakish cap and tapped signficantly on 
the expanse of forehead. 

“Oh!” Downing gasped. He sank back speech- 
less. So that was it? Mary had told James that 
he was out of his head, had she? And she 
had shut himup? For what? Perhaps he was 
insane. He laughed aloud. The eye disap- 
peared hastily from the crack. 

** See here, James, you are all right. You do 
what your mistress told you to—only clear out of 
my sight and hearing. And shut thedoor. I'll 
be quiet.” 

Downing smiled grimly. Mary had chosen a 
good tool. She knew, by bitter experience, the 
thickness of James’s skull, and that if an idea 
were once lodged there another could not possi- 
bly enter. If she had told James that his master 
was insane and must be humored—even to dress- 
ing up like an imbecile wax doll—nothing could 
drive the idea out of his head. 

“And my actions have not been altogether 
sane,” reflected Downing candidly. 

There was a sliding click of the latch and the 
sound of scurrying feet. 

Downing did not at. once avail himself of his 
liberty. He sat looking moodily into the fire, 
pondering on the situation. What could Mary 
mean by it? She was a sensible woman—Ught. 


What was the matter? He felt sick, and ‘com | 


pressed, and choking. Why would women have 
their dresses made so tight? He pulled impa- 
tiently at the offending buttons, already stretched 
to the last degree of tension. At a touch they 
popped merrily across the room. Downing drew 
a deep, full breath. With the inspiration came a 
brain wave of memory. He had always insisted 
on Mary’s wearing shapely, tailor-made gowns. 
He had pooh-poohed the short-waisted, «sthetic 
ones she sighed for. ‘* Bags,”’ he had called them, 
he remembered penitently, as he crawled around 
the floor after escaping buttons. 

When the ravages of digestion had been re- 
paired as skilfully as masculine fingers could ac- 
complish, he prowled about the house, a restless 
spirit. He could not sit still; but neither, 
after a time, could he move about with any 
comfort. The eternal swish-swish, twist-twist 
of the heavy skirts about his ankles drove him 
wild. 

He limped at last to a couch, and, throwing 
himself down, lay staring miserably at the ceil- 
ing. His head ached. His back ached. No won- 
der women were sick! He would be a confirmed 
invalid before night. 

He had not ventured to peep out of the win- 
dows. Some one might see him. But at last, 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, he limped 
miserably to the front window and looked up and 
down the quiet street. Nota soul in sight. How 
good the sunshine looked, and the dusty pave- 
ment. 

He raised his languid eyes to the window 
across the street. Whata very peculiar looking 
woman! Her profile was strong and fine, but 
there was something awkward in her bearing— 
Jenkins! 

As Downing doubled up with laughter, he be- 
came aware of a similar mirth on the part of 
Jenkins. He bethought himself of his own un- 
manly garments, and beat a hasty retreat. 

Jenkins did the same. 

The curtains fell chastely between them. 

The temptation was too strong to be resisted. 
Cautiously, after a time, Downing raised a corner 
of the curtain and peered out. 

Jenkins was doing the same. 

They grinned. Co..munications began—signs, 
deaf-and-dumb letters and gesture. 

** What is it all about?” telegraphed Jenkins. 
** Morton, next door, in sanre fix.’’ 

Morton appeared and grinned. 

Presently no less than five gowned men discov- 
ered themselves, peeping from behind sheltering 
curtains. The whole street was in a state of 
petticoat siege. 

Downing’s mind leaped farther. It was prob- 
ably the whole town. The men of Westbridge 
were to be taught a lesson. 

Swiftly Downing telegraphed to Jenkins. They 
would Keep quiet until evening. They would not 
expose themselves to the ridicule of day. But 
when the friendly shades of night should fall—in- 
dicated by closing his eyes and falling into ex- 
aggerated sleep—they would steal forth and con- 
fer. 

Once more the curtains fell, and Downing 
crawled miserably back to the couch to await 
Mary’sreturn. The stillness and loneliness of 
the house were unbearable. Was it thus, he 
wondered. that she waited for him to come at 
night? Even the wooden James, who had be- 
come invisible, would have been welcome. At 
times Downing heard a swish of starch ora 
ruffled scuttle that told him he was still under 
faithful guard. 

There was aquick keyinthe door, a hurried 
step in the hall, a snatch of song. The portieres 
parted. 

Downing lay on his side, one arm protecting his 
face. He watched her from beneath it. 

She came swiftly down the room. 

“ Tired, dear?” Shedropped gracefully to one 
knee beside him, and smoothed his hot forehead 
with firm, soft fingers. 

‘The long curtains parted. James, in dimity 
and cap, appeared. ‘“ Dinner is served, sr.” 

‘*Come, dear,” said Mary gently. “You will 
feel better when you have had something to eat.’’ 

Downing made a mental vow never to say it 
again. It was one of his pet phrases. 

As they seated themselves, he saw with envious 
eyes the evening paper, his paper, laid carefully 
by Mary’s plate. He must play the role to the 
bitter end. He would ask her meekly what had 
been done today. But with the first spoonful of 
soup she disappeared behind the paper. 

Downing studied the lines upside down. 

He was remembering many things. Occa- 
sionally, as he sipped his soup he caught a 
glimpse of Mary’s face around the corner of 
the paper. He had no idea she could 
look so superior. Those gold-bowed  eye- 
glasses were immensely becoming to her. He 
had never let her wear glasses. He liked her 
pretty, feminine, short-sighted way of looking at 
things. The glasses spoiled all that. But they 
sulted her present role awfully well. They some- 
how made her look like young Barclay at the 
club. Downing had always stood secretly in 
awe of Barclay and of his opinions. As he 
looked at his wife he was conscious that she 
affected him very much after the manner of 
young Barclay. He tried to rise above it; buta 
miserable consciousness of soft silk about his 
wrists and costly lace at his throat kept him 
down. 

Now and then Mary vouchsafed him a piece of 
news. She murmured to herself over specially 
interesting items. With the coming of the des- 
sert, she laid down the paper with an air of con 
scious virtue that Downing recognized acutely. 

The gold eyeglasses surveyed him kindly, ifa 
trifle patronizingly. 

“‘ What was done about the ‘ Big Four,’ Mary?” 
The question that had been burning on his lips 
leaped out. 

“Oh, that ’s all right. I made ten thousand.” 
She spoke with modest satisfaction. 

Downing gasped inwardly. Five had been his 
maximum hope. 

“ Was Dexter there?’”’ 

‘He wasn’t able to come.” Mary smiled ever 
so slightly and kindly. ‘“ Mrs. Dexter took his 
place.” ° 

** How was the deal managed? ”’ 

“I don’t believe you would understand it, 
dear.” She spoke firmly, but very, very kindly. 
“ But you really get the cream of it all.” She ex- 
tracted a bill from a generous roll and tossed it 
across the table. “I thought I would draw a 
little on account,” she said. 

Downing pocketed it—that is, tried to pocket 
it—humbly. Good money was not to be refused. 
But deep in his heart was a resolve never to toss 
money to Mary. It was not comfortable. She 
should have an allowance and a bank account 
after this,—if there was any ‘after this.” He 
began to feel as if the satin folds and lace might 
be grown to his person. As soon as James 
should leave them alone together he would 
tell Mary what he had been thinking about 
today. 

James passed the dessert, filled the glasses, gave 
a final glance to see that nothing more was needed, 
and grasped the handles of his tray. 

“Have you had a comfortable day, James?” 
asked Mary kindly. She did net trust herself to 





“No, sir; missus said you'd try it.” 





“Try what?” 


look at him. 
James released his hold on the tray and lifted 


the dimity skirt in one hand, gazing at its stiff- 
ness. “ It's the like o’ that wud be the death of | 


a man If he was a wumman,” he said solemnly. 

Mary looked at him refleetively. ‘They aren’t 
comfortable, are they, James? How do you think 
you would like to wear them all the time?” she‘ 
asked, Scanning the wooden face. 

“ Dade an’ I'd niver be doin’ it another day— 
not if ye was to go down on yer knees for it,” 
returned James promptly. 

He grasped the handles of the tray once more 
and rustled away with solemn mien. 

As the door closed behind him, Downing 
glanced at Mary. Their eyes met. They smiled. 

* Make out your list, Mary,” said Downing 
humbly. “ You shall have the things tomorrow. 
In the main I agree with Jam:s.” 

In the main every man in Westbridge agreed 
with James. For which reason the women of 
Westbridge are today comfortably clad. Some of 
the women continue frumps under the new 
regime as they would under the old. But they 
are comfortable frumps. 

Westbridge comes near to being the “ Little 
Nut inside the Hub.” But the men of West- 
bridge are less boastful than of old. They walk 
softly before the world.—Jennette Lee, in New 
York Evening Post. 


- Douth’s Department. _ 








THE BUTTERFLY’S TOILET. 
O butterfly, how do you, pray, 

Your wings so prettily array? 

Where do you find the paints from which 
To.mix.your colors warm and rich? 


The butterfly in answer said 
“The roses lend me pink and red, 
The violets their deepest blue, 
And every flower its chosen hue. 


‘ My palette is a rose-leaf fair, 

My brush.is formed of maldenhair, 

And dewdrops shining in the grass 

Serve nicely for my looking-glass.”’ ‘ 
" — Nixon Waterman. 
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Baby Clarke’s ‘‘Chupper.”’ 

‘“‘No,” said Baby Clark, “I tan’t do to bed ’till 
after chupper.” 

“But we had supper, baby,” said mamma. 

Dor’t you remember? We ate supper on the 
‘choo-choo cars’ before we got to grandma's 
house.” 

He shook his yellow head with sorrowful em- 
phasis. “ Vat wasn’t chupper.” 

‘*Bless his dear heart!” cried grandma. ‘ He’s 
forgotten. Boys do get hungry so often. Let me 
get him some bread and milk, Gertrude. That 
won’t hurt him; and then he’ll go to bed likea 
lamb. ” 

Grandma suited the action to the word, and in 
a trice Clarke found himself seated before a little 
round table in the high chair that had been 
brought down from the attic the minute that 
grandpa and grandma had received the letter tell- 
ing them that their little grandson was coming to 
make them a visit. The bread and milk disap- 
peared slowly, seriously, silently. 

“ What a quiet child!” quoth grandpa. “Is he 
always so quiet, daughter Gertrude?” 

Clarke’s mamma looked puzzled. 

“No, indeed,” she responded ; “if his appetite 
was not so good I should certainly be quite 
alarmed. I suppose he is tired from his first jour- 
ney on the steam cars.” 

“T hope it’s nothing worse,” sighed grandma, 
settling her spectacles so as to see him better, 
and beginning to look worried. 

Presently Clarke laid his spoon down and wiped 
his rosy lips meditatively. Then mamma took 
him in her lap and began to urbutton his little 
shoes. But the astonished and reproachful ex- 
pression in his wide eyes niade her pause with 
the chubby foot in her hand. 

“O muvver, I don’t want to go to bed before 
chupper! I hasn’t been naughty! ” 

Grandma dropped her spectacles and forgot 
to pick them up. 

Grandpa threw back his head and laughed and 
laughed. 

“ Well, well, well!’ he said at last; ‘‘the boy’s 
hearty and no mistake. Glad to see it! Glad to 
see it!” 

“He certainly is the beatermost,” said yrand- 
ma, sinilingly donning the ** specs” which grand- 
pa had picked up between laughs. ‘“‘ But do— 
don’t scrimp him on victuals. I'll get him some 
more bread and milk.” 

* He doesn't need it,’ said his mamma, half 
laughing and wholly puzzled. ‘I can’t imagine 
what makes him act so.” 

Clarke watched and listened, his eyes exceed- 
ingly bright and his lips beginning to quiver. 
And when he was placed in the high chair again 
before a second bowl of bread and milk, he could 
bear it no longer, but burst forth in broken Eng- 
lish, puncuated with heart-rending sobs. 

“Oh, no, no!” he wailed. ‘“‘No,no,no! Vat 
ain’tchupper. Vattable an’ me ain’t chupper. 
Chupper,—” and he raised his woe-begone face 
and extended his short arm impressively,—“chup- 
per is a long table—an’ lots of folks round it—an’ 
—an’—fun! ”’ 

Down went the yellow head witha pathetic 
thump. 

“Dear child!’ said grandma; “he misses the 
rest of them so!’”? And she picked him out of the 
high chair and cuddled him close, smiling through 
moist “ specs.”’ 

“The little chap has the rights of it,” said 
grandpa, heartily. ‘‘ Eating alone ain’t a genuine 
meal, and that’s a fact. He’s hit the idea pre- 
cisely. Mother, spozen you set out some things— 
I know we don’t need a thing, and you're plumb 
tired,—but spozen yo do just set out some things 
on the dining-room table, and we all draw up?” 

“ Of course I will, father,” responded grandma. 
And she really would have done it, but just then 
Mamma Gertrude said ‘“‘Sh-h-h!" Baby Clarke 
was fast asleep. 

“* Dear child!” said grandma again. 
have things right in the morning.” 

“ That we will,” said grandpa. 

Grandparents are so indulgent!—Christian Reg- 
ister. 


“We'll 





Historical. 


—— The first firein Boston of which there is 
any record occurred in 1653, but neither the 
month nor the part of the town in which it 
happened are mentioned in the early records of 
the town. 

—tThe Federal-street Theatre, the first play- 
house ever erected in Boston, was destroyed by 
fire Feb. 2, 1798. It was discovered in one of the 
dressing-rooms about four o’clock. No exertion 
was used tocheck the violent flames, and before 
seven o’clock there was nothing left standing 
but the bare brick walls, as it stood alone, no 
other house adjoining burned. 

—In the early records of the town of Boston 
mention is made of the “Great Spring” which 
distributed its waters into what is now called 
Spring lane, leading from Washington street 
into Devonshire street. The policy of the town 
made it necessary early in the 1800s to cover up 
the spring, the water of which appeared under- 
ground and supplied many families at a consider- 
able distance from the place where it was opened 
“that our fathers drank thereof, with their chil- 
dren and cattle.” 

— The cornerstone of the Massachusetts State 
House was laid on July 4, 1795, by the venerable 
and patriotic Samuel Adams, then chief magis- 
trate of Massachusetts, assisted by Paul Revere, 
master of the Grand Lodge of Masons. He suc- 
ceeded Governor Hancock, who died in October, 
1793. Governor Adams made a short address on 
the occasion of laying the cornerstone and said, 
“ We trusted that within its walls liberty and the 
rights of man will be forever advocated and sup- 
ported.”” The lot was purchased by the town of 
Boston of the heirs of Governor Hancock, for 
which the sum of $4000 was paid. The building 
was not finished and occupied by the Legislature 
until January 1798, when the members of the Gen 
eral Court walked in procession from the Old 
State House at the head of State street, and the 
new edifice for the government was dedicated by 
solemn prayer to Almighty God. 

—The Massachusetts General Hospital was 
established Jan. 25, 1811, and entitled to an annual 
income not exceeding $30,000, tor the ‘support 
aud maintenance of a general hospital for sick 
and insane people.” The act granted to the hos- 
pital a fee simple in the estate of the old Province 
House on the condition that $100,000. should be 
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sons in 1816, at which time the trustees purchased 
the lot on which the McLean Asylum was built, 
then in Charlestown. By the act of June 12, 
1817. it was provided that the stone to be furnished 
for the building should be hammered and fitted 
for use by the convicts of the State Prison. By 
the act of Feb. 24, 1818, establishing the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, it 
was provided that the corporation should pay to 
the trustees of the General Hospital for the use 
of the hospital one-third of its net profits. By 
the act of April 1, 1835, establishing the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, it was 
provided that one-third of its net profits 
should be paid annually to the hospital fund. 
A similar appropriation was adopted in the char- 
ter of the State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester in March, 1844. 


Hotes and Queries. 


To RESTORE LEATHER Goops.—‘ W. F. C.”’: 
It is true that the various blackings sold at 
present produce a bright polish, but they have 
the disadvantage of making the leather very | 
brittle. Here is a recipe that has given good re- | 
sults for the preservation of black leather: Dis- | 
solve in forty-three grams of water fourteen | 
grams of Marseilles soap, add about one hundred | 
grams of alcohol. Keep in moderately warm 
place, and shake frequently. Finally filter 
through a tuft of cotton. Proceed in the same 
manner to make a solution with one hundred and 
twenty-five grams alcohol, twenty grams of Vene- 
tian turpentine, seven grams of mastie and 
fourteen grams of sandarac. Then make an- 
other mixture with one hundred and thirteen 
grams of alcohol, twenty-one grams of aniline 
black and fifty-two grams of shellac. The three 
different mixtures must now be united, adding at 
the same time thirty grams of giycerine. Keep 
in wide-necked bottles. An iron wire should be 
fastened to the cork that closes the bottle and | 
at its end a little sponge, by means of which the | 
blacking solution can be put thinly upon ‘the 
leather. 

THE RAILWAY OF MONT BLANC.—“ Traveler ”: | 
The height of Mont Blancis about 15,000 feet. ' 
Of late years it has been proposed to build a rail- 
way, with an elevating shaft, to near to the sum- 
mit. The work isto be donein three sections; 
an open-air railway, a lower and an upper tunnel. 
The first is to start near the Sallanches-Chamou- 
nix line and to go along the left side of the Arve 
valley to Tacouney, 1100 metres above: the sga, 
where the lower tunnelis to begin. The engi- 
neers propose that it should run on the left shore 
of the Tacouney glacier toward the peak Gros 
Buchar on the Aiguille du Gouter. There 
are no insuperable obstacles to this work, 
and at the various places the line can safely be 
laid in the open. The lower tunnel will be 
about 3} miles in length, and end at an alti- 
tude of 3843 metres, where a hotel will be | 
erected. The upper tunnelis to be in two parts, 
the first under the Dome du Gouter, 1} miles 
long, ending at aheight of 4362 metres. The sec- , 
ond part will continue to the Great Plateau,under | 
the Rochers des Bosses, and end at the Petits | 
Rochers rouges, 4580 metres above sea. The 
summit of the Petits Mulets is 110 metres higher, | 
and cannot be reached by rail on account of the 
ice, but will be gained by an elevator. The true 
summit is still 220 metres higher and must be 
reached On foot, or else by rope railway. The 
cost is estimated at 21,000,000 francs or say $4,250,- 
000. The line will be an electric cog-railway and 
the power is to come from the waters of the Arve. 
It is expected that travelers can be landed at the 
Aiguille du Gouter in July, 1902. 





wrists by .-«rrow ribbon run through beading. 
To cut tnis sacque 4 yards of material 27 

wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3599, is cut in one size only. 


inches 











3900 Men’s under 3898 Boy's Norfolk 


drawers, Suit, 
‘to 44 waist. 4 to 12 yrs. 
Men’s Under Drawers. No. 3900. 


The model shown is cut in the best possible lines 
and can be relied upon to give satisfaction. The leg 
portions fit snugly and are left open at the ankle te 
allow greater ease in slipping on and off, tapes being 
attached by means of which they can be held snug. 
The yoke is smooth and additional freedom is pro- 
vided by the gusset, which can be enlarged or reduced 
in size by means of the strap and buckle or buttons 
as here illustrated. 

To cut these drawers for a man of medium size, 
3} yards of material 36 inches wide or 4 yards 27 
inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3900, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inch waist measure. 


Boys’ Norfolk Suit. No. 3898. 

The knickerbockers are cut on the most approved 
tailor lines, and can be gathered into bands below the 
knees, as illustrated, or drawn up to the required siz 
by means of elastics run through the hems. The 
jacket is made with a smooth yoke, that is pointed at 
the lower edge, and finished with a collar that rolls 
over with the fronts to form lapels. Below it the 
jacket portion is laid in box plaits, and a belt passes 
around the waist under or over the plaits as desired 
The sleeves are in coat style,and a patch pocket is 
stitched to each front below the belt. 

To cut this suit for a boy of 8 years of age 49 yards of 
material 27 inches wide, 23 yards 44 or 50 inches wide 
will be required. 

The pattern, 3x98, is cut in sizes for.boys of 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 








Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manton. 
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3x95 Nine-Gorea 
Tucked Skirt, 
22 to 30 Waist. 


Woman's Nine-Gored Tucked Skirt Length. 
ened by Gathered Flounce in Scalloped 
Outline. No. 3895. 

The skirt is cut in nine gores, each of which is 
tucked down the centre and all of which are shaped 
in scalloped outline at the lower edge. The upper 
portion fits smoothly and snugly at the waist line, the 
fulness at the back being laid in an inverted box 
plait. The flounce is straight at the lower edge, but 
shaped and gathered at the upper edge to fit the 
skirt. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size, 93 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 8§ yards 27 inches 
wide, 63 yards 32 inches wide, or 5} yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3895, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 


3399 Infant’s Sacque, 
One Size. 





Infant’s Sacque. No. 3899. 
To be made with Round or Square Fronts. 

Tiny babies have constant need of a sacque that can 
be slipped on when the day is cool or the room at not 
quite the required temperature. This pretty little 
model fills just that need and can be made as dainty 
as one may please. The original is of white cashmere 
embroidered with blue silk, but more serviceable 
colors can be substituted and heavier flannel can be 
used when preferred. 

The sacque Is simplicity itself, with loose back and | 
fronts, and can be made in either the square or round 





3x97 Misses’ Kimona, 


3896 Woman’s Waist, 
10 to 16 yrs. 


32 to 40 bust. 


Woman's Waist. No. 3896. 
To be made with or without Vest Portions and with 
Plain or Fancy Sleeves. 

The foundation for the waist is a fitted lining. On 
it are arranged the full front. vest portions and back 
and fronts of the waist proper, which are laid in fine 
tucks, while the fronts are finished with revers. The 
sleeves are made over a smooth lining to which the 
puffs are attached, and which can be covered with the 
material when plain sleeves are desired. The flare 
cuffs are attached to the lower edges of the upper 
sleeves, and the stock is joined to the full front and 
closed invisibly at the centre back. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 3} 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 
wide, 24 yards 32 inches wide or 1 yards 44 inches wide 
will be required, with 1} yards of taffeta, 1} yards of 
all-over lace and 33 yards of stitched bands to trim as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, 3896, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Misses’ Kimona. No. 3897. 
Perforated for Short Lengths. 

The very desirable model form is made witha 
square yoke back and front that meet in shoulder 
seams, the full fronts and back being gathered and 
joined to its lower edge. The sleeves are large and 
ample, in bell shape, and all the’ edges are finished 
with contrasting bands. When desired in shorter 
lengths the skirt portion can be cut off, as the pattern 
provides the correct shaping. 

To cut the Kimona for a miss of 12 years of age, 74 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 6} yards 27 inches 
wide or 4§ yards 32 inches wide will be required for 
the full length, with 23 yards for bands ; 34 yards 21 
inches wide,3 yards 27 inches wide or 2§ yards 32 
inches wide, with 1§ yards for bands for shorter 
length. 

The pattern, 3897, is cut in sizes for misses 8, 10, 12, 
14 ana 16 years of age. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern _illus- 
ated d10 cents (coin or t- 
S fds ~ * peamber, yp, on out nat 





outline. The neck is finished with a roll-over collar 





raised by subscription within ten years. Large 
donations for this purpose were made by 1047 per- 


and the sleeves are one-seamed, drawn up at the 


size erea and write your naine and address 
distinctly. Mall orders filled promptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Old Orchard Meeting. 

Manager Porter was’ favored with fair 
weather and a good attendance the opening 
day of his midsummer meeting at the kite 
track on Tuesday, the 13th. Two races only 
were carded, but with one drawn out to 
seven heats it was after sundown before the 
programme was finished. 

The 2.18 trot was a keenly contested race, 
one of the keenest of the season on the New 
England Mile Track Circuit, and was finally 
pulled off by the plucky mare Irene. Her 
stout heart won the admiration and sym- 
pathy of every onlooker, for she was driven 
for every heat, and finally raced every one 
of her competitors off their legs, and landed 
a pot of money for her backers, for she was 
a rank outsider in the betting. 

Fanny Rice was the talent’s choice, but 
she wasn’t in the hunt. Gene D. showed 
up surprisingly well, winning the first heat, 
aud taking a new record of °2.15}, and step- |, 
ping the first half of the second mile in 
1.044. This half finished her, however, and 
she wasn’t a factor in the contest after 
that. 

Gene D. drew the pole, and didn’t relin- 
.uish it. Johnson sent her to the front at 
the word, and nothing got near enough to 
trouble her. She stepped home a clear 
length in front of Emma D. in 2.152. 

Fanny Rice got after her the second heat, 
and carried her to the quarter in .324, over 
to the half in 1.04}. In the stretch Eddie 
Bass brought L. B.: out of the bunch, and 
headed her off inside the flag, winning in 
2.123. Erene made a whirlwind finish, and 
snatched the place from The Charmer. 

L. B.,-J. E. C., Emma D. and _ Fanny Rice 
led the bunch to the stretch in the third 
heat. L. B. was in front all the way to the 
three-quarters pole, where he made a break, 
and J. E. C. stepped to the front. In the 
last fifty yards Irene came along, and nipped 
J. E. C..at the wire in 2.18}. It looked as 
though Billy O'Neil might have landed J. E. 
C. in froht had he tried hard at thé finish, 

Billy scored down as though h®)was out 
for business the fourth . heat, an 
three parts of a length the best of 
off they never saw anything but Bi 
after that, and he came home “in 2.133. 









Irene made a good finish, getting to his sad-| 


dle girth. 

Johnson had laid Gene D. up for two 
heats, but cut loose inthe fifth, Emma D. 
trotted at J. E. C.’s wheel up to the three- 
quarter pole, but dropped back-there, Irene 
took after J. E. C., and stood a hard: drive 
most gamely, but she couldn’t ‘reavh, as J. 
E. €. had a clear length to the good when he 
came to the wire in 2.5}. qv ‘ 

J. E. C. showed the way to the stretch the 
sixth heat, but Irene overhauled him ‘up at 
the distance tlag, and won-handily in 2.17, 
and she had no difficulty in gathering in the 
next. heat and race. ‘ 

The 2.18 pace went off in' straight heats. 
Shorty was favorite for this event, and he 
made good.’ Inthe opening round Lezing- 
ton cut out the pace, and led to within a few 
yards of the wire, where Shorty stepped up 
and nipped him on the post by ‘a short neck 
in 2.14}. 

Lexington carried Shorty down to the half 
in 1.043 in the second heat, and raced at. his 
wheel into the stretch, bat dropped back, 
and Shorty won with ease by two open 
lengths in 2.12}. Lezington and George 
Wilton had a close finish of it for the place, 
but Wilton got the verdict. 

Shorty won the third and deciding heat 
in the same easy fashion. 

SUMMARIES, 

Old Garters, Mie., Aug. 13, 1901—2.16 trot. 

Purse, $500. 


Irene, b m, by Eagle Bird; dam, 


Vendetta, by Gov. Sprague (Kane)3 212211 
E. C., b g, by Tribute (W. O'Neil) .5 82112 2 
Gene D., br m, by Johnnie Wilkes 
LIED occwsvncocosnadosmenenecv es 1475734 
L. B.,ch g, by Spartacus (McLaughlin 
SO eS aa ee 8188843 
Emma D., b m, by Black Nathan 
| ee re 2533 6ro 
The Charmer, b g, by Epaulet (Kil- 
| aS ret Me 7347 3ro 
Fanny Rice, b 'm, by Galleotti (Gor- ie 
ro 


an) 6 5 
Pirie, b g, by Goodson (Brady) ...-- -- 476 4 5ro 
Time, 2.15}, 2.12%, 2.15}, 2.133, 2.15}, 2.17, 2.23. 
Same day—2.18 pace. Purse, $500. 
Shorty, ch &; by Sortie; dam, Michigan 
uzzle 


Belle, by (Reynolds)..........-.-.- $:2 2% 
George Wilton, ch g, by Wilton (Gillies)...6 2 2 
Lexington, blk fi by Poem (W. O’Neil)....2 3 4 
Helen, b m, by alph Wilkes (Ridge)......3 4 3 
Mary C., ch m, by Altandorf (t oodteliow).7 5 5 
Robert R., &; by Elial G. (Blanchard)...5 7 8 
Charlie C., Yrowsky (MacPherson)..... 8 6 
Bonnets O’Blue, rn m, by Raven (Timothy)4 6dr 


Time. 2.144, 2.12}, 2.134. 
Second Day. 

The morning of Wednesday was overcast 
and very unpromising, but it proved only a 
‘*sea sweat,” and the second day’s card was 
called at the scheduled hour. What with 
the tedious delays and split heats one of the 
races was unfinished. It was a day of keen 
contests and spirited finishes. The 2.10 
pacers again put up a rattling battle, and it 
took seven bitterly fought heats to decide 
it, and the time attests to the game-cook 
contest it was. 

Emma E., on the strength of her fDover 
victory, was the choice of the talent, but 
John T., Joe Pilot and Marion G. were well 
supported. The govd little mare just 
missed winning, but she put up what she 
never fails of doing, a game fight. That 
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lodging means straw 
weakened because the 
fertilizers are not; 
well balanced. } 
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in fertilizers prevents this 


and improves the grain. 
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OUR BOOKS are not advertising catalogues, hur | 
are scientific publications, written by the most « 
— agricultural rag onnoml We mail them Free 
0 ers upon requ Send your nan 
and address to , F 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


1 93 Nassau Street, New York 


Marshfield Agricultura 
FAIR, 


At Marshfield Fair Ground: 


Sept. 18, 19, 20, 1901. 


ENTRIES CLOSE SEPT. 10 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 19. 
2.34 Trot or Pace... 







\ 





Purse, = 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 20. 
2.40 Trot or Pace __.-.-.--. 6. 
2.30 Trot or Pace Raa : . 
2.22 Trot or Pace __.......-__. oa j “ 
é I~ added to any horse breaking the track recor! 


Purse, = 


CONDITION S—Entrance fee ten per cent 








eon Epes will govern aij races. All Classes ; 
fill satisfactar ly to managemient or be declares 
The usual @g¢dsion of purses, Winners to receiy « 
| mones only. No conditional entries received. i 
| ples allowed. Record made after Sept. 1 no ba: 
dress all entries to 
CHARLES F. CHURCH, 
North Marshfield, Miss. 
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No. 1 
Onward, winner at Cleveland, Columbus, Buffalo 





GRAND CIRCUIT AND OTHER WINNERS. 


ELEATA (2.083), winner of the M. and M., by Dexter Prince; dam, Elden, by Nephew. No. 2. 


and New York. 





put ona rallying spurt in the last hundred 
yards, and beat Pilot for the place. 

Only three heats were worked off in the 
2.13 trot before postponement came. Con- 
suela S. captured two of these and Dan T. 
one. 

Consuela S. got away with the first heat 
without much opposition, as both Dan T. 
and Genevieve, her most dangerous oppo- 
nents, made bad breaks early in the mile, 
and were given an easy heat, but in the sec- 
ond heat, after Consuela S. had stepped to 
the quarter in 323 seconds, Genevieve went 
after her and carried her a heart-breaking 
pace over to the half in 1.033, but they were 
36} seconds in negotiating the third quarter. 
Dan T. went to a break atter passing the 
quarter, and dropped a dozen lengths be- 
hind, but he came with a whirlwind finish 
in the stretch, caught them above the flag, 
and beat them both in 2.11}. 

Dan T. made another disastrous break 
before reaching the quarter pole in the third 
heat, and before he caught was a double 
distance out, but he stepped fast through 
the last half and got inside the flag. Con- 
suela S. won the heat quite handily from 
Alkalone in 2.134. 

It took four heats to find the winner of the 
2.29 trot, though three would have ended it 
had Eddie Bass set out for it from the word 
with Gaiety Girl. As it was, he lether step 
an easy first heat, finishing back fourth, 
while Bard Palmer landed Easter Lilly, the 
Lawson stable castoff, first at the wire with 


good and plucky horse Ambulator, teamed } record of 2.19}, her maiden record. 


by the clever reinsfnan, Eddie Bass, pulled 
‘off the race, and badly upset the calculations 
of the talent. : 

Joe Pilot got away with the first heat in 
easy fashion in 2.10, winning by an open 
length from Emma E. He took the lead 
from the start and held it all the mile, step- 
ping to the quarter in .30}, the half in 1.02. 

Pilot marched away in the van the second 
heat, the watches clicking off 304 seconds for 
the first quarter, and 1.02? for the half. He 
led into the stretch, but Emma LE. stepped 
up, and nailed him at theend of the mile, 
with Ambulator a close third. 

A new heat winner came to the front the 
third heat. Lester Dore had laid John T. 
up the first two heats, but he set sail for the 
third. Ambulator, Joe Pilot, Emma E. and 
John T. raced out in front of the field, and 


they swung into the stretch all abreast. |. 


It was a hot finish, all under a drive, not a 
length separating the first horse from the 
fourth on the way to the wire, but John T. 
first caught the eye of the judges, in 2.09}. 

Billy O’Neil now showed his hand with, 
Marion G. Hehad her well up in front at, 
the word, and she took the pole before the 
quarter was reached. Sheled John T. by an 
open length into the stretch, but she couldn’t 
stand the pressure at the finish, and John .T. 
beat her out by a clear length back in 2.09}. 

Eddie Bass started right out from the 
word to win with Ambulator in the fifth 
heat, and getting an open length the lead of 
John T. in the first quarter kept him there 
to the wire, despite Lester Dore’s vigorous 
work behind John T. 

The four heat winners had a battle royal 
for the next two heats, but Ambulator out- 
lasted them, winning both heats and the 
race. In the final heat the four horses 
swung into the stretch aligned, but at the 
seven furlong pole John T. and Emma E£. 
dropped back. Pilot looked dangerous up 


Bass cut loose with Gaiety Girl in the sec- 
ond heat, taking her out in front from the 
word, and keeping her there the entire mile. 
She came to the wire with anew record of 
2.153, and the first half of it was 1.054. 
Easter Lilly was less than a length away at 
the finish. 

Graham and Easter Lilly chased Gaiety 
Girl over to the half in 1.05$ the third heat, 
and were at her heels up to the stretch, 
where Graham dropped back, but Easter 
Lilly gave her a stern chase, and forced her 
out in 2.154. 

Graham carried Gaiety Girl down to the 
quarter in 314 seconds the fourth heat, to 
the half in 1.05}, where he shot his bolt, and 
Gaiety Girl won with ease. Maud T. se- 
cured the plage, and pulled down third 
money. 

SUMMARIES. 


Po Beton. Me., Aug. 14, 1901—2.29 trot. 
urse, $500. 
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Easter Lilly, b m, by Jay Bird (Palmer)1 
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Time, 2.19}, 2.15}, 2.154, 2.17}. 
Same day—2.10 pace. Purse, $500. 
Ambulator, b h, by Ambassador; 
dam, Regalio, by Strathmore (Bass)6 3 
John ., ch g, by Nuthurst (Dore) ...7 6 
Emma E., ch m, by Allandorf (Law- : 
2 


2 
1 

rence) 3 
Joe Pilot, b g, by Delineator (ERbore)t 4 
Marion G., m, by sockdale (W. 

CPN, 2 bis csiniistkon dans tnt Gammdiane Seb 997 ro 
Amelia, ch m, by Albert W. (Poirier)3 4 5 ro 
Light Star, ch g, by Omega (Blan- 

c ar ghvacbilsetndtss4.<3 10. 2eenee 456 1) 
Early Bird Jr., blk g, by Early Bird 

(Knapp) i pcuikinniinien te seeingne tere 578 
Jewel, b g, by Petoskey (McPherson)8 8 9 

Time, 2.10, 2.003, 2.094, 2.094, 2.004, 2.114, 2.123. 
Third Day. / 


61 
13 
32 
45 
26 
57 
79 
88 
94 


r 
To 
Tro 








at the flag, but Ambulator came away and 
won by an open length from Emma E., who 


ee ae 


The horses were called up at 1.30 on 


Thursday, but in spite of the early start 

one of the races, the 2.35 pace, the last event 

on the card, ha‘ to be postponed after three 

heats had been worked off. A heavy fog 
, drifted in from the sea and became so thick 
that it was impossible to see the horses for 
more than half the distance of the course 
during the last three heats. 

Dan T. won the next two heats of the 
postponed 2.13 trot, which wound it up. He 
was steady today and he reeled it off easily. 
Consuela S. stepped off in front from the 
word the opening heat today, the fourth of 
the race, and was over tothe quarter in 
.32}. Dan T. was at her wheel going into 
the turn, and was at her head over to the 
half in 1.044. He stepped around to the 
front coming into the stretch and he won 


easily in 2.12}. 
Dan T. wasn’t headed the fifth heat, 





which he captured with the same apparent 
ease back in 2.12}. 

Only four horses came to the wire in the 
2.22 trot, and it wasavery cheap affair. 
Easter easily had the foot of the party, and 
he would have made it a straight-heat affair, 
but he made a double break the second heat 
and Kilborn laid him up. King Cecil and 
Handspring had a hot and close finish of it, 
so close that the judges themselves were 
divided in their opinion as to wkich was the 
winner, but the heat was awarded to Cecil, 
with a new record of 2.18}. 

Easter went level the next two heats and 
he won them both, easily cutting his record 
to 2.174 in the third heat. In this heat 
Handspring made one of his famous Jim- 
town breaks and caught the flag. 

The2.15 pace was a heavy betting race,and 
Shorty, on the high form he has shown, was 
made favorite at $50 to $20 for Cinch, $10 for 
Gambhet and $10 for the field. It was Cinch’s 
day and he won right off the reel, entering 
the 2.10 list in the second heat with a record 
of 2.093. Hugh Mack set the pace to the 
stretch the opening round, but Blanchard 
stepped up with Cinch at the end of it, and , 
just nipped him out in 2.12}. 

Reynvld laid Shorty up the first heat, but | 
set sail for the second, and chased Cinch to! 
the quarter in 32 seconds, to the half in 
1.034, but he still had reserve speed and he 
came away in the stretch and won by an 
open length from Shorty in 2.09}. 

The third neat was the liveliest of the 
three. Both Shorty and Gambet forced the 
pace, but Cinch led them by a length to the 
quarter in .323, and was over to the half in 
1.03}. In the stretch all three horses were 
under a whipping drive, but Cinch was good | 
enough to hold the lead to the wire bya} 
clear length in 2.103. 
! Annie B., the favorite for the 2.35 pace, ; 
got away with the first two heats in’such 
easy fashion that it seemed a moral cer- | 











| came out of the thick fog that hovered over | 
| the home stretch in the third heat, the gray | 
gelding Dandy C. was well out in the lead, | 


and he won hands down. The judges felt’ 








compelled’ by the. prevailing conditions to 
postpone the race at this stage of it. 
SUMMARIES. 
Old Orchard. Me., Aug. 15, 1901—2.13 trot. 
Purse, $500. 
Dan T., bg, by Crawford; dam by Hull 
LPEEIIGONT). |. mc nnen cc sdag apace eowhstensa 21611 
Consuela 8., b m, by Directum (Pierce) ..12 1.2 2 
Alkalone, bik g, by Wilto {Dorey ---- 662.33 
Genevieve, ch m, by May King (Brady) ..3.8 6 6 6 
ma, b m. by Arion (Knapp) a winal ee 44354 
Hunter Hill, b g, by Sam Hil (Humphrey. eg 
OS) bcc cc cc cece cces cece cccsep scccacccese 


Time, 2.14}, 2.11}, 2.13}, 2.12}, 2.12}. 


Same day—2.22 trot. Purse, $500. 
Easter, b g, by Mansfield Medium; dam 

not traced (Kilborn) ......-.........-..- 14 
King Cecil, blk &. by Oro Wilkes (Tyson)2 1 
Mary C., b m, b arren C. (Johnson)..3 3 
Handspring, b h, by Prodigal (Pierce)..4 2 

Time, 2.20}, 2.18}, 2.17}, 2.25. 

Same day—2.15 pace. Purse, $500. 
Cinch, ch g, by Alcantara; dam, Lady Sheri- 

dan, by Confidence (Blanchard) .......... 1 
Shorty, ch g, by Sortie (Reynolds) ......... 5 
Hugh Mack, b g. by The Baron (Miller) ....2 
Gagnaunt. rn £: by Jay Bird (Johnson)....3 
Gambet, bm, by Gambrel (Bowdoin) .... -. 
J. W. E., bik g, by Coastman (Kimball) ....4 
Helen, bm, by Ralph Wilkes( Ridge) --.. .. 6 
Little Dick, b g, by Von Pizarro (Palmer) ..7 

Time, 2.12}, 2.09}, 2.103. 
Feurth Day. 

The horses were called up for the post- 
poned 2.35 pace at 11.30 on Friday. It took 
two more heats to decide the event, and 
Dandy C. won them both, contrary to gen- 
eral expectations, for it was thought that 
Annie B. would pull it off, but she came out 
dull and broke badly in the first heat today. 
Even at her best it is doubtful if she could 
have beaten the gray. He, too, made a 
break at the quarter pole, in the first heat 
today, and fell far back, but when the 
horses swung into the stretch he was out in 
the lead and won pulled up in 2.17}. 

Annie B. paced level the next heat, but 
the best she could do was to finish third in 
2.183, and Dandy C. had another easy win. 

This event brought the meeting to a close. 

SUMMARIES: 


Old Orchard, Me., Aug. 16, 1901—2.35 pace. 
Purse, $50. Three heats paced Aug. 15. 
Dandy C., gr g, by Andalusian; dam by 


a 
93 S2 SI Go oe tS me 
3D OW hm to 


Young Volunteer (Garrison)...........52111 
Annie B.. ch m, by Brandon (Tyson)..... 11253 
Edna Vale, ch m, by Cupid (Blanchard) ..3 3 4 3 2 
Grange, b h by Highmont (Knight) ..... 44325 
Alcyphone, b g. by Alcantara (Palmer).2 5 5 4 4 
Andry May, ch m, by King Nutwood 

(Goodfellow) ......... midis eenarasegneieewaciiree 6 dis 


Time, 2.15}, 2.15}, 2.18}, 2.174, 2.18}. 


Pp 
>_> 





Arion as a Trotting Factor. 

Arion’s great stud record seems not to be duly 
appreciated. In Nico (2.084) (4) he begot the 
fastest trotter ever bred and reared in New Eng- 
land, th ugh he died after his four-year-old career 
had been recorded and never fulfilled his ultimate 


capacity. Nico was, in fact, as great a promise | ——— 


as any four-year-old evér offered for becoming a 
world’s champion trotter, for he had a flight of 
speed well beyond the two-minute rate; in fact, 
expert horsemen of wide experience credited him 
with a higher flight of speed than any horse ex- 
cept The Abbot (an older horse) had shown in 
his work. Nico, therefore, evidences Arion’s 
capacity as a sire to transmit the highest order of 
speed. 

But his average transmission of speed is also 
very high. Take his first crop of foals, which were 
six innumber. They were (1) Navahoe, that in 
wis work trotted a mile in 2.23} as a two-year-old, 
in 2.25} as a three-year-old, when he took dis- 
temper and did nothing more. (2) Anona, no rec- 
ord, that trotted in a race in 2.19, separately 
timed, at Providence, as a four-year-old. (3) Elis- 
ton, record 2.17. (4) Fanella, record 2.22} (ex- 


: tainty that she would win, but to the sur-( pected to beat 2.15, though in foal). (5) Ayrean, 
7 prise of the spectators, when the horses! pacer, (2.23}), said to have worked in 2.09. 


(6) Seltha, owned by the late D. 8. Hammond, 
was bred young to Chimes, Dare Devil, etc., and 
probably never worked. 

This shows an unusual average of speed on the 
first crop of Arion’s get. Subsequent crops were 
larger in number and less easily traced, but in 
instances far more sensational, while the general 
average is probably even better than on the first 
crop. Arion’s daughter, Fanella, produced the 
sensational two-year-old Todd, that trotted a half- 
mile exhibition at the Readville July meeting in 
1.06. Therefore, it is evident that Arion’s direct 
get and subsequent progeny afford unusual 
chances of developing that extremely high order 
of trotting speed which alone turns a profit to the 
training stable. 

Arion is this season located in Kentucky, where 





allowing for difference in sulkies, about eight 
seconds faster than any two year old that has 
ever appeared, a gap that even the bike sulky has 
not been able to nominally close. Cc. 


-~ 
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It seems rather severe on the horse to 
state that The Abbot was disgraced at 
Brighton Beach, as some writers announced. 
Every well-informed horseman knows that 
The Abbot has but just recovered from an 
attack of the prevailing distemper. which 
prevented him from wearing harness for 
ten days. Alltrainers know what effect a 
complete let-up on a conditioned horse for 
that length of time means with a hard race 
only two or three weeks ahead, even with a 
horse that is perfectly well. Add to that 
the debilitating effects of sickness, and some 
idea can be gained of The Abbot’s condi- 
tion when he made Cresceus go, all things 
considered, the greatest heat of his life 
to beat him in 2.03} and The Abbot 
only a_ half second behind him at 
the wire. We have heard good judges 
remark since the race, men who always 
claimed that Cresceus could beat him, that 
The Abbot is a much better horse than they 
have ever believed him to be. ‘The fact 
that he was distanced in the second heat 
under the circumstances did not disgrace 
him in their opinion. No man can have 
greater admiration for the speed, endurance 
and gameness that Cresceus has shown 
than the writer, but we do not consider it 
necessary for any one to belittle The Abbot 
in order to emphasize their admiration for 
Cresceus (2.02}), ‘“‘the greatest Roman of 
them all.”’ 


Think of it, 2.033 in a race, trotting! And 
less than a year ago it was the world’s trot- 
ting race record against time. 





B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, Boston, Mass. 





he will have an opportunity (which in his case | M.C. CHAPMA 
means a success) commensurate with his ‘own | 
great trotting career. Asa two year old he was, 


Treat your horse well and he will treat you | 5'59 me 
well. Give him a bed of German Peat Moss. C. | 2.40 pace...................-. ss eee. 


heats, three in five. 
of programme. 
Entrance fe 5 pee cent.,5 per cent. adi 
starters. Rule 

rules to gre 

classes w 

division of purses. 
bles allowed. 
divided 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. 


The Waldo and Penobscot Agr’l Socicts 


FAIR 


‘AT MONROE, ME. 
SEPT. 10, ff, 12, 1901 
‘$1 ,»280.00 IN PURSES. 


Firat Day—Tuesday, Sept. 10 


No. 1. 2.27 class, trot and pace ~ 
| * 2. 2.33 class, trot and pace ! 
“3. 300 class, trot and pare 


} Second Day—W ednesday, Sept. 11 


4. 2.20 class, trot and pace #1 
“5. 2.30 class, frot and pace 
“6. 2.45 classyttot aad pace . 
| Third «ay—Thursday, Sept, 12 
NOvG » Freefor-all, trqhand pare»... : Bry 
| ¢*oa 2.86 Glass, trot and pare - i 
; ** &%° Fonr-year-old or under, trot and pace 
| Entries to close Aug. 31, 1901, at |! 
i P.M. _ Records made at Bangor Fair will be 1 
} CON DITIONS.— Notional Association 
govern, with exceptions: Entrance fee 5 je: 





with 5 per cent. extra from winners. Ai)! 
divided 50, 25,15, 10 per cent. Any horse dista 


the field or any part thereof will be entitled t 

| money only. Right reserved to change order ot | 

| en Rule No. I7 will be enforced. Hopples ali 
aces will be started at 1 o’cloeck P.M. O.S. 

of Boston will act as Starter and Judge. The »~« 


} 3 MARTHA @MARSHALL (2.073), winner at Cleveland and Columbus. No. 3.| wil I ‘ 1 . ‘ sic} 
H ORTY (2.12), winner at Old Orchard. No. 4 CAPTAIN BRINO (2.074), winner -at New York. No. 5. ALVANDER (2.174), winner at Dover. No. 6. ONWARD SILVEK (2.10) by | happen. ‘The faces to be tile heats, best ths 


to harness. Any class not filling satisfactorily) oa 
be declared off. Theusual weather clause wili t 
vail. Hay may be purchased on the ground. Acidress 
| F. H. BOWD » Secretary, Monroe, Me 


N, President, Newburg 





Valley Fair Association 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, 
$2,800.00. 
Sept. 25 and 26, 1901. 


Wednesday, Sept. 25. 
2.17 Trot and Pace ___ ____ i 
i en eee 
2.35 Trot and Pace ____- ee Giraracacel 
Thursday, Sept. 26. 
2.12 Trot and Pace ___ ____.__- a 
2.22 te iy i - (eee 
3, Ea 
Entries close Sept. 14. 
CON DITIONS—Money divided 50, 25. 15 a ’ 
er cent. Mile heats, best three in five to hariuc>> 
he National Trotting Association rules to 4o\ 
Hopples will be allowed. No horse to receive |) 
than one money. Five to enter and four to »'\ 
Entrance fee five per cent. Winners five - 
additional, to be deducted from purses. Rizht 
served to change order of races. ecords made 
fore Sept. 14 will be a bar. No conditional entries 
ceived. Hay and straw furnished free. 
Entries close Saturday, Sept. 14, at 10 o'clock. | 
and should be made to 
Cc. L. STICKNEY. Secretary. 
FRANK G. SMITH of Buffalo, \ * 
Starter. 


WOONSOCKET, B. 


Sept. 2, 3, 4 and 5. 





Feurth Day, Sept. 5. 


SSS | BAS POCO .......- 5. 


Entries clese Monday, Aug. 26. 


NOTE—The railroad communication is 0 


and the facilities for shipping all that can | 
27-mile ship to Worcester, 16 from Prov ide 


CON DITIONS—All races to be in han 
Right reserved to chat 
No horse entitled to but 0 
7 enforced. National \- 
Horses named m more ¢ 
ll be requested to pay fortwo. ( 
Six to enter, five to st 
No conditional entries. -\ 


Address all communications to 
WwW. R. DAILEY., 
Moenument House, Woonsocket. | 








Endorsed by all leading horsemen for side 
lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid of 
electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breaking 
has no superior. Ask your harness maker 
for it. Price, “3.00. For particulars, address, 
W. T. GIBSON, 


11 Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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lf You Want 


SOMETHING EXTRA 
NICE IN THE 


IKE SULKY or 
KE CART LINE 
Write me before you purchase 


1 have no agents, sell direct, 
and purchaser gets “he profit. 













For Sale by all First Class Harness Dealers 





JOHN MIDDLING, 


White Pigeon, Mich 
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